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Jl  HESE  obfervations  on  the  caufes  of 
the  great  progrels  which  infidelity  has 
lately  made,  and  is  ftill  making,  and  which 
were  originally  prefixed  to  the  American 
Edition  of  my  Letters  to  the  Philofopbers  and 
Politicians  of  France ,  I  have  here  much  en¬ 
larged,  and  printed  feparately.  Indeed, 
they  are  more  proper  for  the  perufal  of 
ebrifians  than  of  unbelievers ;  being  more 
immediately  calculated  to  give  them  fatis- 
fadion  with  refped  to  a  profped  which 
muft  continually  prefent  itfelf  to  their 
minds,  and  which  cannot  but  at  firft  view 
appear  a  very  melancholy  one.  I  lhall 
think  myfelf  happy  if  I  be  able  in  this 

work  to  addrefs  myfelf  to  believers,  or  in 

my 
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my  other  writings  to  unbelievers,  with 

propriety  and  effect. 

If  I  be  alked  why  I  write  fo  much  as 

I  do  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  evidences  of  chrif- 
tianity  (for  many  of  my  publications  relate 
to  it)  I  anfwer,  that  both  its  infinite  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  extraordinary  crifis  of 
the  times,  call  for  it,  from  every  perfon 
who  conceives  that  he  has  any  profpeft  of 
being  heard  and  attended  to.  There  is 
no  fubjeft  whatever  with  refpeft  to  which 
I  am  more  fully  fatisfied  myfelf;  and  few 
perfons,  I  imagine,  will  pretend  that 
they  have  given  fo  much  attention  to  it  as 
I  have  done.  It  does  not,  however,  fol¬ 
low  from  this,  circumftance,  that  I  have 
viewed  it  in  every  polfible  light;  and,  that 


others  may  not  difcover,  what  I  have  over¬ 
looked.  I  have  therefore  wifhed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  moft  free  and  open  difcuffion  of 
it,  and  have  not  failed  to  invite,  nay,  to 
provoke,  this  examination  on  every  proper 
occafion. 

When,  however,  we  have  done  all 
that  we  can,  we  mull  leave  the  event  to 
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a  wife  providence,  whofe  inftruments  we 
are,  and  which  has,  no  doubt,  the  beft 
ends  to  anfwer  both  by  the  promulgation 
of  chriftianity,  and  the  prefent  remarkable 
progrefs  of  infidelity.  And,  believing  this, 
we  fhould  not,  after  doing  what  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  our  duty,  make  ourfelves  un¬ 
happy,  though,  influenced  as  we  neceffarily 
are,  by  the  objects  that  are  neareft  to  us, 
it  muft  give  pain  to  every  zealous  chriftian 
to  fee  fo  many  perfons,  for  whofe  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  improvement  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  efpecially  his  near  friends  and 
relations,  carried  away  by  the  torrent, 
which  he  fees  to  fweep  before  it  every 
principle  that  he  feels  to  be  mod  valuable 
and  ufeful  to  himfelf ;  leaving  them  mere 
worldly  minded  beings,  inltead  of  heaven¬ 
ly  minded,  bounding  their  profpe&s  by 
the  grave,  when  his  own  mod  pleafing 
prolpe&s  are  beyond  it. 

When  I  read  the  fcriptures,  in  which 
I  have  encreafing  fatisfaCtion  as  I  advance 
in  life,  the  animating  accounts  which  there 
abound  of  the  perfections  and  providence 

of 
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of  God,  extending  to  all  the  affairs  of  in¬ 
dividual  men,  as  vvellasthofe  of  Rates  and 
kingdoms,  and  efpeciaily  die  glorious  prof- 
pefts  that  are  there  given  us  of  the  future 
Rate  of  things  in  the  world,  with  refpecl 
to  the  great  events  which  feem  now  to  he 
approaching,  and  the  light  that  is  thrown 
over  the  Rate  beyond  the  grave,  fo  en- 

*  O  7 

couraging  to  every  virtuous  endeavour,  I 
cannot  help  wilhing  that  all  perfons  might 
partake  with  me  in  them,  and  I  feel  the 
moR  fenfible  concern  for  thole  who  can¬ 
not  do  it.  Unbelievers  cannot  have  the 
folid  confolation  that  chriftians  have  under 
all  the  troubles  of  life,  efpecially  thofe 
that  are  endured  for  the  fake  of  a  good 
confcience,  arifing  from  the  perfuafioa  that 
all  things  arc  working  together  for  his  good, 

O  O  O  J  c>  7 

if  not  here,  yet  alfuredly  hereafter.  Lea ff 
of  all  can  the  unbeliever,  at  the  approach 
of  death,  fing  the  triumphant  fong  of  the 
chriRian,  0  grave  where  is  thy  victory,  0 
dealt)  where  is  thy  jling . 

A  zealous  chriRian  may  alfo  be  allowed 
to  lament  his  own  lituation,  when  deRitute 
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of  chriftian  fociety,  having  none  to  con-^ 
verfe  with  on  fubje£ts  infinitely  more  in- 
terefting  to  him  than  any  others.  And  it 
is  the  communication  of  fimilar  fentiments, 
that  conftitutes  the  principal  charm  of  fo¬ 
ciety.  This  we  find  with  refpect  to  ail 
fubjefts,  in  which  men  feel  any  intereft; 
and  on  this  account  perfons  of  fimilar 
principles,  in  politics,  philofoph) ,  ccc. 
&c.  chufe  to  refort  together,  forming 
clubs,  and  various  modes  of  allociating, 
for  that  purpofe.  No  man  can  long  enjoy 
a  Rate  of  warfare,  -  in  arms  or  opinions, 
and  leaft  of  all  in  advancing  yeats.  Ihen, 
at  leaft,  we  naturally  with  to  be  at  out 
eafe,  and  both  to  fpeak,  and  to  hear  what 
we  know  will  give  pleafure.  Unbelievers 
alfo  feel  themlelves  moft  at  their  eafe  in 
the  fociety  of  perfons  like  themfelves, 
when  they  can  revile  chriftianity,  and  li- 
dicule  the  fcriptures,  without  contradiction 

or  any  fear  of  giving  offence. 

Befides,  the  knowledge  we  have  of 

human  nature,  and  human  life,  may  juftly 

lead  us  to  fufped  the  want  of  fimilai  fo¬ 
ciety 
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ciety  to  confirm  our  principles.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  company  we  keep  is  great, 
though,  by  operating  gradually,  it  is 
often  unperceived  at  the  time.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  however,  the  beft  princi¬ 
ples  may  be  undermined,  and  the  worft 
infufed,  before  we  are  aware.  Good  men 
cannot  themfelves  tell  how  much  they  owe 
to  one  another  in  this  refpeft.  Where  ex¬ 
ternal  influence  operates  powerfully  againft 
any  fet  of  principles,  great  and  voluntary 
exertions  (of  the  neceffity  of  which  many 
perfons  will  not  be  fufliciently  aware)  mull 
be  ufed  to  keep  them  up. 

I 

I  with  it  were  poffible  for  me  to  con¬ 
vey  to  my  philofophical  unbelieving  friends 
the  feeling  I  have  of  the  value  of  chriftiani- 
ty,  a  value  which  is  inhanced  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  pretty  long  and  various  life, 
in  which  chriftian  principles  have  been  of 
the  mod  fubllantial  ufe  to  me  both  in  prof- 
perity  and  in  adverfity;  and  as  they  have 
fupported  me  through  life,  they  will,  I 
doubt  not,  afford  confolation  in  the  hour  of 
death.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 

language 
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language  to  exprefs  all  that  I  feel  on  this 
fubjeCt.  Such  complex  feelings  as  I  wilh 
to  communicate  have  been  formed  by 
aflociations  that  have  been  accumulating 
in  a  long  feries  of  events,  and  reflections; 
in  reading,  thinking,  and  converfation,  &c. 
fo  that  a  man  mull  have  lived  in  a  great 
meafure  as  I  have  lived,  and  confe- 
quently  have  felt  what  I  have  felt,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  be  imprefled  as  I  am  with 
the  language  appropriated  to  religion, 
and  efpecially  the  language  of  the  fcrip- 
tures.  What  imprefles  me  with  the  deepefl: 
reverence  would  be  heard  by  many  with 
indifference,  or  contempt. 

My  reader  may  make  an  experiment,  as 
it  were,  on  his  own  feelings  by  attending 
to  the  prayer  of  Jefus  in  the  feventeenth 
chapter  of  John’s  gofpel,  and  the  language 
of  Paul  in  thofe  epiftles  which  he  wrote 
from  Rome  a  fhort  time  before  his  death. 

But,  animating  and  encouraging  as  their 
language  is  to  thofe  who,  like  Jefus  and 
Paul,  have  in  fome  meafure  devoted  their 
lives,  and  employed  their  bell  talents,  to 

the 
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the  fame  great  purpofes,  it  cannot  be  felt, 
and  will  be  but  imperfectly  conceived,  by 


others.  Some  perfons,  however,  who  have 
not  taken  their  place  in  the  feat  of  the  f  cor¬ 
ner ,  if  their  early  education  has  not  been 
very  unfavourable,  and  efpecially  if  they 
have  been  fo  happy  as  to  have  met  with 
dilappointments  in  life,  may  conceive  that 
there  is  fomething  enviable  in  the  ftate  of 
mind  in  which  their  language  could  be 
adopted. 

As  the  language  of  feripture  will  be 

% 

uncouth  to  moft  unbelievers,  who  are  little 
acquainted  with  it,  I  Hi  all,  for  the  fake  of 
my  philofophical  friends,  who  cannot  but 
approve,  and  admire.  Hartleys  Theory  of  the 
|  .  mind,  but  who  content  themfelves  with 

ftudying  his  Hrf t  volume,  quote  two  pafia- 
ges  from  his  fecond,  the  beginning  and 
the  dole  of  it;  hoping  that,  if  they  be 
not  wholly  deftitute  of  ferious  impreffions, 
prejudiced  as  they  may  be  againft  religion, 
they  will  perceive  fomething  great,  and 
truly  valuable,  in  the  feelings  of  a  man 
who  could  write  as  he  does, 

*  i  •  ■  -  ‘l 
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P  R  EFAC  E. 

‘  Whatever  be  our  doubts,  fears, 

*  or  anxieties,  whether  felfilh  or  focial, 
‘  whether  for  time  or  eternity,  our  only 

*  hope  and  refuge  muft  be  in  the  infinite 
(  power,  knowledge,  and  goodnefs  of  God. 
i  And  it  thefe  be  really  our  hope  and  re- 
<  fuge,  if  we  have  a  true  practical  fenfe 
‘  and  conviction  of  God’s  infinite  ability 
‘  and  readinefs,  to  protect  and  blefs  us,  an 
6  entire  peaceful  and  happy  refignation 

*  will  be  the  refult,  notwithftanding  the 
4  clouds  and  perplexities  wherewith  we 

■  may  fome times  be  encompaffed.  He  who 
4  has  brought  us  into  this  (late  will  con- 

o 

4  du£t  us  through  it.  He  knows  all  our 
‘  wants  and  dift relies.  His  infinite  nature 
‘  will  bear  down  all  oppofition  from  our 
‘  impotence,  ignorance,  vice,  or  inifery. 

*  He  is  our  creator,  judge  and  king,  our 
‘  friend,  and  father,  and  God.  And  though 

*  the  tranfcendent  greatnefs  and  gloriouf- 
‘  nefs  of  this  pi'ofpect  may  at  firft  view 
‘  make  our  faith  flagger,  and  incline  us 
‘  to  dilbelieve  through  joy;  yet,  upon  far- 
f  ther  confideration,  it  feenis  rather  to 

‘  confirm 
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*  confirm  and  eftablifh  itfelf  on  that  ac- 

*  count.  For  the  more  it  exceeds  our 
‘  gratitude  and  comprehenfion,  the  more 

*  does  it  coincide  with  the  idea  of  that 

*  abfolutely  perfedt  Being,  which  the  fe- 

*  veral  orders  of  imperfedt  beings  perpe- 
‘  tually  fuggeft  to  us,  as  our  only  refting 
‘  place,  the  caufes  of  caufes,  and  the  fu- 
‘  preme  reality.’ 

He  concludes  his  great  work  as  follows, 

*  I  have  now  gone  through  with  my  ob- 
‘  fervations  on  the  frame,  duty  and  expedta- 
‘  tions  of  man;  finifhino-  them  with  the  doc- 
‘  trine  of  ultimate  unlimited  happinefs  to 
(  all.  This  dodtrine,  if  it  be  true,  ought  at 
‘  once  to  difpel  all  gloominefs,  anxiety, 

*  and  forrow  from  our  hearts,  and  raife 
‘  them  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  love,  ado- 

*  ration,  and  gratitude,  towards  God  our 

*  mod; ‘bountiful  creator,  and  merciful  fa- 

*  ther,  and  the  inexhauflible  fource  of 
‘  happinefs  and  perfection.  Here  felf  in- 
‘  terefl,  benevolence,  and  piety,  all  con- 
‘  cur  to  move  and  exalt  our  affedlions. 

*  How  happy  in  himfelf,  how  benevolent 

‘  to 
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(  to  others,  and  how  thankful  to  God, 

*  ought  that  man  to  be  who  believes  both 
‘  himfelf  and  others  born  to  an  infinite 
‘  expectation.  Since  God  has  bid  us  re- 
‘  joice,  what  can  make  us  forrowful  ? 

‘  Since  he  has  created  us  for  happinefs, 

*  what  mifery  can  we  fear?  If  we  be  real- 

*  ly  intended  for  ultimate  unlimited  hap- 

*  pinefs,  it  is  no  matter  to  a  truly  refigned 

*  perfon,  when,  or  where,  or  how.  Nay, 

‘  could  any  of  us  fully  conceive,  and  be  duly  i 

*  influenced  by,  this  glorious  expectation,  ' 

‘  this  infinite  balance  in  our  favour,  it  j 

‘  would  be  fufficient  to  deprive  all  prefent 

*  evils  of  their  fling  and  bitternefs.  It  | 

‘  would  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  all  our  | 

*  difficulties  and  anxieties  from  the  folly, 

*  vice  and  mifery,  which  we  experience 

*  in  ourfelves,  and  fee  in  others,  to  fay 
«  that  they  will  end  in  unbounded  know- 
‘  ledge,  virtue  and  happinefs ;  and  that  the 

*  progrefs  of  every  individual,  in  his  paflage 

‘  through  an  eternal  life,  is  from  imper-  I 

‘  feCt  to  perfeCt,  particular  to  general, 

‘  lefs  I 
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‘  lefs  to  greater,  finite  to  infinite,  and 
‘  from  the  creature  to  the  creator.’ 

\ 

It  mull  certainly  be  fomething  truly 
excellent  that  could  dictate  fuch  fentiments 
as  thefe.  If  it  be  a  delufion,  it  is  fublime 
and  elevating.  But  thole  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  writer’s  theory  of  the 
mind,  will  be  fenfible  that  the  fentiments 
are  as  agreeable  to  true  philofophy,  as 
they  are  to  religion,  though  nothing  but 
Religion  could  have  fuggefted  them. 

What  is  molt  to  be  apprehended  is,  that 
many  perfons  have  conceived  fo  fixed  an 
averfion  to  every  thing  that  bears  the 
name  of  religion,  molt  interefting  as,  in 
its  own  nature,  it  mull  necelfarily  be,  that 
they  will  not  read,  or  give  the  leaft  atten¬ 
tion  to,  any  thing  relating  to  it.  To  ad- 
drefs  fuch  perfons  on  the  Subject  is,  of 
courfe,  altogether  in  vain.  But  there  are 
others,  and  I  hope  not  a  few,  who  will 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  inquire  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  an  hereafter  for  them,  or  not, 
whether  they  lhall  furvive  the  grave,  or 

not. 
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not,  and  who  may  conceive  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  with  refpeft  to  the  condufl,  or  the 
happinefs,  of  their  lives  here.  Among  fuch 
perfons  I  may  hope  to  find  Some  readers. 

Great  as  is  the  increafe  of  infidelity 
in  the  prefent  age,  and  even,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  in  this  country,  I  cannot  help 
flattering  myfelf  that  it  will  not  be  fo  ex- 
tenfive  here,  as  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  becaufe  a  great  caufe  of  its  increafe 
in  thofe  countries  is  the  eftablilhment  of  a 
very  corrupt  fyflem  of  chrift ianity  in  them. 
Abfurdity  fupported  by  power  will  never 
be  able  to  ftand  its  ground  again!!  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  reafon.  What  is  manifeftly  contra¬ 
ry  to  natural  reafon,  cannot  be  received  by 
it,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  diftinguifh  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  a  fyflem  that  are  equally 
forced  upon  them.  Filled  with  indignation, 
they  will  rejeft  the  whole. 

But  happily,  in  this  country,  the  church 
has  no  alliance  with  the  fate,  every  per- 
fon  being  allowed  to  worfhip  God  in 

.  whatever 
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whatever  manner  he  pleafes,  or  not  to 
worfhip  him  at  all  if  he  be  not  fo  dif- 
pofed,  without  being  liable  to  any  civil 
inconvenience.  In  thefe  circumftances 
truth  has  the  belt  chance  of  being  heard, 
and  of  recommending  itfelf ;  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  the  univerfal  reception  of 
pure  chriftianity,  but  a  candid  attention 
to  it,  if,  as  I  doubt  not,  it  be  founded  in 
truth.  Abfurd  dottrines  being  held  by 
the  majority  of  a  people  will,  indeed, 

X  _ 

difguft  many  intelligent  perfons.  But  the 
liberty  of  preaching  and  publilhing  being 
uncontrolled,  it  will  in  time  appear  that 
chriftianity  is  not  anfwerable  for  thofe 
abfurdities.  Its  real  nature  will  fooner  or 
later  be  underftood,  and  its  evidences 
will  be  attended  to,  and  this  is  all  that 
its  molt  zealous  friends  can  defire.  From 
reafonable  men,  truth  requires  nothing 
but  a  patient  and  candid  hearing. 

In  this  refpeft,  the  laft  age  had  the 
advantage  of  the  prefent.  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation  from  popery,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  afterwards,  the  fub- 

je& 
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je£t  of  religion  obtruded  itfelf  upon  all 
ranks  of  men,  the  fcriptures  were  read 
with  avidity,  and  the  contents  of  them 

i 

were  the  fubjedts  of  general  converfation, 
and  of  fuch  writings  as  all  who  could  read, 
thought  it  necelfary  to  be  accquainted 
with.  In  thefe  circumftances  there  were 
few  unbelievers ;  and  whenever  the  time 
/hall  come,  that  the  fcriptures  lhall  be 
much  and  ferioufly  read,  it  is,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  impoffible  there  Ihould  be 
many.  The  internal  evidences  of  their 
divine  authority  are  fo  numerous,  and  fo 
ftriking,  that  it  is  hardly  po/fible  but  that 
men’s  minds  muft  perceive,  and  be  im- 
preffed,  by  them.  The  hiftory  of  the 
miracles  of  Mofes,  and  of  Jefus,  are  de¬ 
livered  with  fuch  fimplicity,  that  even, 
without  taking  into  confideration  the 
effects  they  produced  at  the  time,  they 
ftrike  with  the  force  of  truth. 

I  lhall  think  myfelf  happy  if  by  means 
of  writing,  preaching,  or  convention,  I  ! 

rfl 


can  in  any  degree  draw  this  requifite  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  to  the  fcriptures,  and 
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the  evidences  of  chriftianity,  or  prepare 
the  way  for  it,  by  expofing  thofe  mon- 
ftrous  corruptions  and  abufes  of  the  chrif- 
tian  religion,  which  contribute  fo  much 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  fenfible  men 
againft  it,  and  indifpofe  them  to  attend 
to  any  thing  relating  to  it. 

The  large  additions  that  I  have  made 
to  this  edition  of  this  pamphlet  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  perufal  of  the  Letters 
of  Voltaire  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  works, 
and  alfo  of  Mr.  Volnefs  Ruins,  to  which 
I  have  been  led  to  give  more  attention 
than  I  had  done  before,  in  confequence  of 
its  being  hinted  to  me,  that  I  might  have 
miff eprefen ted  bis  fentiments,  as,  through 
inadvertence,  in  the  Preface  to  my  Dif- 
courfes  relating  to  the  Evidences  of  Revelation, 
I  did  thofe  of  Mr.  Lequinio,  by  joining 
their  names  together,  when  I  obferved 
that  Mr.  Volney  denied  the  exigence  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  though  in  other  publications 
I  had  given  a  juft  account  of  the  fenti¬ 
ments  of  them  both.  As  Mr.  Volney  is 
now  in  this  country,  and  a  copy  of  this 

pamphlet 
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pamphlet  will  be  fent  to  him,  it  will  be 
,  in  his  power  to  notice  any  miftake  that 
he  fhall  think  I  may  have  made  with  re- 
fpedt  to  his  opinions,  and  the  public  which 
hopes  to  be  inftru&ed,  to  be  led  into  truth, 
and  not  into  error  by  him,  will  naturally 
expefl  it  of  him. 

Some  of  my  chriftian  friends,  who, 
for  want  of  leifure,  and  other  reafons,  do 
not  give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  read 

the  writings  of  unbelievers,  but  who  will 

\  \ 

give  me  credit  for  felecfting  what  I  think 
the  mo  ft  fpecious  in  them,  will  wonder 
that  I  have  found  nothing  that  has  more 
the  appearance  of  folidity  in  them.  I  can, 
however,  allure  them  that,  after  perufing 
with  fome  care  all  that  the  prefent  age  has 
produced  of  the  kind,  at  leaft  all  that 
I  have  heard  much  boafted  of,  as  Bon  Sens, 
and  the  writings  of  Boulanger,  and  Fre- 
ret;  I  can  truly  fay  that  I  have  met 
with  nothing  in  them  more  deferving  of 
notice,  than  what  I  have  at  one  time  or 
other  animadverted  upon  in  the  Syjlemc 
de  la  Nature,  the  writings  of  Flume,  Mr 

Gibbon,  Mr.  Paine,  Lequinio,  Voltaire,  or 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Volney.  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
any  tiling  more  of  l’olid  argument  in  the 
works  of  any  of  them.  They  all  abound 
in  confident  and  ill  founded  aflertions,  and 
grofs  miftakes  or  mifreprefentations. 

Young  perfons  are  apt  to  be  dazzled 
with  the  reputation  of  feveral  unbelievers, 
who  have  been  greatly  overrated  by  their 
friends.  I  feel  no  difpofition  to  detract 
from  their  merit  in  any  refpefl,  though 
I  think  integrity  the  moft  important  quali¬ 
fication  in  fearching  after  truth.  But, 
however  brilliant  may  have  been  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  fome  unbelievers  (I  l'peak  only  of 
writers)  they  are  not  the  men  to  whom 
the  world  is  mofl  indebted  for  making 
real  advances  in  ufeful  knowledge.  In 
this  refpefl  I  will  venture  to  fay  that  no¬ 
thing  of  much  confequence  has  been  done 
by  any  of  them.  Mr.  Hume,  I  have  fliewn 
in  my  Letters  to  a  Philofophical  Unbeliever , 
did  not  advance  a  fingle  ftep  in  meta- 
phyfics,  in  which  he  held  himfelf  out  as 
having  done  the  moft.  The  excellence 
of  Voltaire  was  that  of  a  poet  arid  a  lively 
writer.  D’Alembert  can  hardly  be  claffed 

among 
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among  writers  in  defence  of  infidelity, 
but  his  merit,  befides  that  of  an  elegant 
writer  in  profe,  is  that  of  a  mathemati¬ 
cian,  and  he  did  not  much  advance  the 
bounds  of  that  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  reft  have  no  claim  to  reputation  but 
as  writers  againft  revelation.  And  what 
were  any,  or  all,  of  them  compared 
with  Newton,  Locke,  or  Hartley,  who 
were  equally  eminent  as  divines  and  as 
philofophers. 

But  what  young  perfons,  entering 
upon  life,  ftiould  be  moft  influenced  by, 
(if  by  any  thing  befides  the  mere  love  of 
truth)  is  the  tendency  of  any  fyftem  to 
promote  virtue  and  happinefs.  In  this 
refpect  what  can  we  infer  concerning 
Voltaire  and  D’Alembert,  from  their  own 
letters,  but  that  they  were  men  full  of 
felf  conceit,  defpifing  even  all  unbelievers 
befides  themfelves,  full  alfo  of  jealoufy 
and  malignity,  perpetually  complaining  of 
the  world,  and  of  all  things  in  it;  and  if 

t 

we  join  to  them  their  correfpondent  and 
admirer  (but  one  whom  it  is  evident  they 

■  did 
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did  not  much  admire)  the  late  kino-  of 
Pruffia,  we  {hall  not  add  much  to  the  mafs 
of  moral  refpeflability  or  real  happinefs. 
No  chriflian,  in  the  humblefl  and  moll 
afflifted  fituation  in  life,  need  to  envy 
them.  I  would  not  exchange  my  own  feel¬ 
ings,  even  thofe  in  fituations  in  which  they 
would  have  thought  me  an  objefi  of  com¬ 
panion,  for  all  the  fatisfaclion  they  could 
have  enjoyed  in  the  happiefi:  fcenes  of  their 
lives.  To  focial  beings  the  great  balm  of 
life  is  friendfhip,  founded  on  real  efteem 
and  affeftion,  and  of  this  they  evidently  had 
very  little ;  whereas  the  attachment  that 
I  feel  for  many  of  my  chriflian  friends, 
though  now  feparated  from  me  by  the 
ocean,  and  fome  of  them  by  death,  is, 
I  am  confident,  a  fource  of  -  infinitely 
greater  -fatisfaclion  to  me,  than  all  their 
friendfnips  ever  were,  or  could  be  of,  to 
them. 

\  , 

We  muff  not,  however,  forget  that 
unbelievers  of  every  clafs,  have  their  place 
in  the  great  fyllem  as  well  as  the  apoflles, 
though  we  mav  be  thankful  that  we  are 

not 
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not  of  the  number.  Of  plants  and  ani¬ 
mals,  there  are  the  feemingly  mean  and 
noxious,  as  well  as  the  more  noble  and 
ufeful.  A  philofopher  will  not  hate,  or 
defpife,  any  thing,  but  fludy  the  nature, 
and  the  ufes,  of  every  thing,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  derive  advantage  from  every 
thing;  believing  that  nothing  was  made 
in  vain,  and  that  a  wife  and  benevoleut 
providence  directs  and  over  rules  all 
events. 

*  l  ♦*> 


N.  B.  My  readers  are  de fired  to  fir  ike  out 
the  name  of  Lequinio  in  p,  xii.  of  the  Preface  to 
my  late  volume  of  Difcourfes*  and  alfo  in  my  An- 
fwer  to  Mr.  Paine*  where  it  is  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Mr.  Volney . 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  different  P erfons  forming  different  Judgments 


of  Things . 


4  S  and  unbelievers 


in  chriftianity 


are  equally  interefted  in  the  folution  of  one 
pioblem,  viz.  on  what  principles  the  opinions 
of  theii  opponents  are  founded.  For  they  muft 
both  allow  that  their  adverfaries  are  men ,  as 
well  as  themfelves,  and  therefore  that  their 
minds  are  equally  fubjeft  to  the  lame  general 
laws,  by  which  human  nature  is  univerfally 
governed.  Unbelievers,  not  being  able  to  deny 
the  faff,  of  the  fpeedy  and  extenlive  propaga¬ 
tion  of  chriftianity,  immediately  after  the  death 
and  fuppofed  relurreftion  of  Jefus,  when  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  were  hoftile  to  it,  and  when 
the  believers  were  expofed  to  all  kinds  of  hard- 
Ihips  in  confequence  of  their  belief,  muft  have 


B 


fome 
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fome  method  of  fatisfying  themfelves  how  this 
took  place,  on  the  fuppofition  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  miracles  and  refurre<5tion  of  Chrift  not 

i 

being  true.  The  chriftian  alfo  muft  account 
for  the  want  of  the  immediate  and  univerfal 
reception  of  his  religion  at  that  time,  and  of 
the  ablolute  rejection  of  it  by  many  intelligent, 
and  fome  very  worthy  perfons,  in  all  chriftian 
countries,  at  the  prelent  day.  For  this,  alfo, 
is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  therefore 
requires  to  be  accounted  for.  Having  endea¬ 
voured,  in  my  former  publications,  efpecially 
my  Letters  to  a  Philofophical  Unbeliever ,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  non- reception  of  chriftianity  by 
many  perfons  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation, 
I  fhall  in  the  prefen t  Effiiy  have  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  view  to  the  rejection  of  it  by  unbe¬ 
lievers,  and  efpecially  philofophical  ones,  at 
this  day. 

To  a  perfon  who  himfelf  entertains  no 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  the  prefent 
prevalence  of  infidelity  becomes  the  fubjedt  of 
a  ferious  and  interefting  inquiry.  We  natu¬ 
rally  think  that  the  evidence  which  appears 
fatisfadtory  to  us,  muft  appear  fo  to  all  other 
perfons;  men  being  conllituted  alike,  and  con- 
fequently  receiving  the  fame  impreffions  from 
the  fame  objects. 

This,  indeed,  is  firidtly  true  with  refpect  to 
the  ideas  of  number  and  quantity.  For  to  them 

all 
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all  minds  are  in  the  fame  ftate,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  all  perfons  three  mull  ever  appear  more 
than  two,  and  exactly  the  half  of  fix;  and  no 
perfon  acquainted  with  the  definitions  of  terms 
in  geometry  can  poffibly  deny  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  right  angled  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles .  But  with  refpedt  to  propo- 
fitions  which  do  not  admit  of  this  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  (which  depends  upon  the  coincidence  of 
ideas ,  or  fhewing  that  under  different  names 
the  fame  things  are  comprehended)  different 
minds  may  be  very  differently  pre-difpofed, 
fo  that  the  fame  objedt  will  not  make  the  fame 
impreffion,  nor  will  the  fame  evidence  give 
the  fame  fatisfadtion. 

On  the  fubjedt  of  religion,  politics,  or  an)f 
thing  elfe  that  is  equally  interefting  to  us,  we 
daily  fee  that  the  fame  arguments  are  very 
differently  received  by  different  perfons.  The 
books  of  Scripture  are  equally  open  to  all  per¬ 
fons,  and  all  fedts  of  Chriftians  profefs  to  de¬ 
rive  their  dodtrines  from  them.  But  how  much 

-*  !  I 

do  they  differ  from  each  other?  And  though 

\ 

all  ancient  documents  are  equally  read  by  the 
advocates  for  the  original  freedom,  or  the  ori¬ 
ginal  defpotifm,  of  the  Englilh  conftitution, 
how  different  are  their  conclufions  ? 

How  different  are  the  opinions  that  have 
been,  and  ftill  are  formed,  by  the  readers  of 

the 
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the  fame  hiftories,  of  the  chara&ers  of  Cicero 
and  Casfar,  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  Charles 
I.  of  England,  and  of  the  principles  of  the 
American  and  French  revolutions.  And,  in 
the  middle  ages,  how  differently  did  men  think 
with  refpeft  to  the  queflion  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  Chriftendom  concerning  the  validity 
of  the  popes  at  Rome  or  at  Avignon,  when 
all  the  fafts,  on  which  their  judgments  were 
formed,  were  equally  before  all  the  parties. 

But,  what  is  more  to  my  purpofe,  different 
perfons,  according  to  their  different  circum-, 
ftances  and  difpofitions,  will  entertain  very 
different  opinions  concerning  the  probability, 
or  improbability,  the  truth  or  the  falfehood, 
of  facts.  Of  this  we  had  a  remarkable  inftance 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of 
France  by  the  Duke  of  Brunfwick  and  the  king 
of  Pruffia  ;  fome  perfons  being  confident  that 
they  had  completely  defeated  the  French  army, 
and  were  on  their  march  to  Paris,  and  others 
feeing  no  reafon  to  believe  any  fuch  thing. 
And  even  after  the  retreat  took  place,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  the  friends  of  government 
would  give  the  lead  credit  to  it;  and  yet  both 
parties  had  the  very  fame  intelligence. 

Befides  this,  there  are  caufes  of  affent  to 
proportions  wholly  independent  of  any  proper 
evidence  prefented  to  the  mind  itfelf ;  fo  that 
we  may  be  led  to  prefume  that  there  is  fufficient 

evi- 
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evidence,  though  we  do  not  ourfelves  perceive 
it.  We  are  more  efpecially  in  danger  of  being 
mifled  by  fpecious  analogies ,  and  fuperficial, 
but  fixed,  maxims  grounded  on  fuch  analogies. 
Thefe  will,  with  many  perfons,  even  prevent 
any  attention  being  given  to  proper  evidence; 
fo  that,  though  it  be  in  itfelf  abundantly  fatis- 
fadtoiy  to  the  candid  and  attentive,  it  is  im- 
pofiible  that  it  lhould  have  any  efffea  upon 
others. 

On  thefe  accounts,  truths  of  an  hiftorical  na¬ 
ture  are  liable  to  be  received  very  differently  by 
different  perfons;  and  there  is  fuch  a  number  of 
circumftances  to  be  attended  to  in  order  to  form 
a  right  judgment,  that  a  fmall  difference  in  the 
previous  ftate  of  mind  will  have  a  great  eflfedt, 
as  to  the  imprelfion  that  the  fame  evidence  will 
make;  lb  that  different  perfons,  having  different 
ideas  with  refpedt  to  the  previous  probability,  or 
improbability,  of  a  fatft,  and  alfo  of  the  compe¬ 
tency  or  incompetency  of  the  evidence,  may  draw 
even  contrary  conclufions  from  the  fame  report ; 
one  thinking  it  to  be  certainly  true,  and  adting 
upon  that  idea,  and  another  regarding  it  as  un- 
queftionably  falfe,  and,  in  his  conduct  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  it. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  faid  with  truth,  that  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  form  their  opinions  on 
mo  ft  fubjedts,  even  thofe  of  the  greateft  import¬ 
ance,  not  on  any  evidence  which  themfelves 

have 
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have  confidered,  but,  in  a  great  meafure,  from 
the  opinions'of  other  perfons,  of  whofe  judgment 
they  have,  by  one  means  or  other,  been  led  to 
think  very  highly.  Thus  children,  confiding 
in  the  judgment  and  affedtion  of  their  parents, 
which  they  think  has  feldom,  if  ever,  milled 
them,  in  general  adopt  implicitly  whatever  faith, 
or  practice,  comes  recommended  to  them  by 
their  authority.  It  is  by  this  means,  no  doubt, 
that  the  children  of  Jews  are  almoft  univerfally 
of  the  Jewilh  religion,  thofe  of  Mahometans 
Mahometans,  thofe  of  Chriftians  Chriftians,  thofe 
of  Quakers  Quakers,  &c.  &c.  Had  they  formed 
their  opinions  from  any  evidence  prefent  to  their 
own  minds,  the  probability  would  have  been 
that,  in  all  the  cafes,  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  children  would  have  been  of  fome  reli¬ 
gious  perfuafion  different  from  that  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  ;  becaufe  it  was  only  one  of  a  great  number. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  perfon  have  by  any 
means  been  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the 
fagacity  and  judgment  of  other  perfons,  though 
not  his  parents  or  tutors,  he  will  be  apt  to 
adopt  their  opinions,  without  any  examination 
of  his  own.  And  this  is  evidently  the  cafe  with 
the  generality  of  unbelievers  as  well  as  of  other 
‘claffes  of  men,  few  of  whom  will  even  pretend 
to  have  taken  the  requifite  pains  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  themfelves,  or  indeed  to  have  that 
acquaintance  with  ancient  hiflory,  and  other 
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branches  of  knowledge,  which  is  necelfary  for 
the  purpofe. 

They  fee  many  men  univerfally  celebrated 
for  their  genius,  as  Voltaire,  RoulTeau,  Hume, 
and  Franklin,  to  be  unbelievers ;  and  having, 
withal,  other  reafons  to  be  dilinclined  to  the 
belief  of  chriftanity,  they  perfuade  themfelves 
that  Inch  men  as  thefe  could  not  have  become 
unbelievers  without  fufficient  reafon,  and  there¬ 
fore  think  they  cannot  do  wrong  to  rank  with 
them,  and  readily  join  them  in  their  ridicule 
of  religion,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which 
they  have  perhaps  feen  nothing  but  in  the 
writings  of  other  unbelievers,  and  efpecially  the 
pafl’ages  moft  open  to  milreprefentation.  It 
appears  to  them  more  reputable  to  clafs  with 
men  of  fuch  fuperior  underftandings,  rather 
than  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  retain  that 
regard  for  religion  which  they  received  from 
their  anceftors ;  the  generality  of  religious  per- 
fons  being,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  of  this 
clafs.  Thefe,  therefore,  they  are  apt  to  hold  in 
contempt,  and,  from  the  principle  of  aifociation, 
the  religion  which  they  profefs. 

On  fuch  principles  as  thefe,  or  others  no  bet¬ 
ter  founded,  a  perfon  who  believes,  and,  as  he 
doubts  not,  on  folid  ground,  that  chriftianity  is 
true,  muft  account  for  other  perfons  believing 
it  to  be  falfe, 


J  I 

V 


Of  the  Influence  which  the  Belief  of  Natural  Reli. 
gion,  and  moral  Character,  have  in  the  Recep. 
tion  or  Rejection  of  Christianity.  > 


There  is  a  neceflary  connection  between 

natural  and  revealed  religion.  For  the  million 
of  Chrilt,  if  his  pretenfions  were  well  founded, 
was  from  God,  the  author  of  nature,  and  pro-, 
ceeded  from  his  good  will  to  his  offspring  of 
mankind.  And  when  the  mind  is  ltrongly  im-  ■ 
prelied  with  the  belief  of  the  exiftence,  and  per¬ 
fections  of  God,  of  his  conftant  prefence,  and 
moral  government,  the  idea  of  his  intercourfe 
with  men,  by  means  of  miracles  and  revelation, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  information  they  want 
concerning  their  duty  here  and  their  expecta¬ 
tions  hereafter,  will  appear  ealy,  natural,  and 
defirable  ;  and  confequently  will  be  favour¬ 
ably  attended  to. 

But  when,  from  the  want  of  any  fenfeof  reli¬ 
gion,  ideas  of  God,  of  his  goodnefs,  and  mo¬ 
ral  government,  never  occur  to  the  mind,  there 
cannot  be  any  expectation,  with,  or  defire,  of  a 
revelation  ;  and  the  more  completely  this  irreli¬ 
gious  Itatc  of  mind  is  imprelled  on  any  perfons, 
the  more  improbable  will  every  thing  relating 
to  the  evidences  of  revelation  appear,  fo  that  it 

will 
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will  be  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  they 
can  be  brought  to  give  fufficient  attention  to 
them.  What,  then,  can  be  our  expectation 
of  Rich  perfons,  whether  nominal  or  only  prac¬ 
tical  atheifts,  becoming  chriftians  ?  To  perfons 
whofe  thoughts  never  go  beyond  the  vifible 
courfe  of  nature,  who  have  no  faith  in  a  wife 
and  benevolent  author  of  nature ,  nothing  will 
appear  more  improbable  than  the  account  of 
any  deviation  from  it  ;  fo  that  no  evidence 
whatever  will  weigh  with  them  in  favour  of  it. 
Nay,  for  want  of  fimilar  feelings  on  the  fubjeCt, 
they  can  hardly  be  perfuaded  but  that  all  per¬ 
fons,  of  whofe  underftandings  they  have  a  good 
opinion,  think  as  they  do  with  refpeCt  to  it. 
“  We  judge,”  fays.  Dr.  Hartley  ( Obfervations 
on  Man ,  vol.  ii.  p.  319)  “  of  the  frame  of 
other  men’s  minds  by  that  of  our  own,  as 
<c  appears  from  the  theory  of  affociation  ;  and 
fC  whatever  differs  in  a  great  degree  from  our 
(c  own  puts  on  the  appearance  of  fomething 
“  romantic  and  incredible.”  Treating  of  the 
love  of  God,  he  fays,  ib.  p.  325.  t€  It  paffes  all 
“  belief  of  thofe  who  have  not  experienced  it; 
“  fo  that  they  look  upon  all  the  difeourfes  and 
*<  writings  of  thofe  who  have,  to  be  either  hy- 
pocrify,*  or  romantic  jargon.” 

Confidering  the  near  relation  that  the  pre¬ 
cepts  and  the  fanCtions  of  revelation  bear  to 
moral  duties,  it  is  impofiible  but  that  the  pre¬ 
vious 
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vious  difpofition  of  mind  with  refpedt  to  mora¬ 
lity  muft  have  conliderable  influence  on  the 
predifpofition  to  receive  or  to  rejedt  it.  And 
a  circumftance  which  fecretly,  though  not 
avowedly,  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  the  cordial 
reception  of  chriftianity,  is  that  it  is  by  no 
mums  a  lyllcrn  ol  mere  ipeculative  truth,  but 
is  intimately  connedted  with  the  inward  temper 
of  mind,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  And  both 
the  diipolition  of  mind  and  the  pradtice  required 
by  chriftianity,  are  fuch  as  men  accuftomed  to 
the  ways  of  the  world,  and  whofe  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  and  adting  have  been  formed  by  them  (not 
excepting  even  many  perfons  of  a  philofophical 
and  fpeculative  turn)  cannot  eafily  adopt,  and 
reconcile  themfelves  to. 

That  peculiar  meeknefs  and  paffivenefs  of 
difpofition,  which  is  eflential  to  the  chriftian 
cnaiadter,  though  it  be  intimately  connedted 
with  benevolence,  is  not  that  which  makes  a 
man  appear  to  the  molt  advantage  in  the  eyes 
of  the  generality  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary, 
a  high  fpirit,  and  a  promptnels  to  relent  inju¬ 
ries,  which  is  condemned  by  chriftianity,  much 
more  elFedtually  recommends  men  to  general 
efteem  ;  and  it  is  at  the  fame  time  a  much  more 
cafy  attainment,  as  it  requires  much  lefs  force 
and  comprehenfion  of  mind,  lefs  felf  command, 
and  lefs  government  of  the  paffions. 


To 
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To  preferve  this  equal  temper  of  mind,  in 
the  promifcuous  commerce  of  the  world,  re¬ 
quires  conftant  vigilance,  and  muft  fubjeft  a  man 
to  many  mortifications.  For,  notwithftanding 
the  real  fuperiority  of  the  truely  chriftian  cha¬ 
racter  to  that  of  the  men  of  the  world,  it  will 
not  be  apparent  to  thofe  who  have  no  expe¬ 
rience,  feeling,  or  comprehenfion  of  it.  Nay, 
this,  or  any  other,  account  of  it  will  rather  tend 
to  fill  them  with  contempt  and  averfion  for  it. 
Yet,  that  it  would  be  happy  for  the  world  if  the 
meek  and  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  was 
univerfal,  cannot  be  doubted.  For  certainly 
the  man  who  is  difpofed  to  forgive  an  injury, 
would  not  voluntarily  infliCt  one.  The  pre¬ 
valence  of  this  fpirit  would,  therefore,  be  the 
reign  of  peace  and  good  will.  And  to  what  muft 
we  afcribe  the  wars,  and  other  evils,  that  have 
defolated  the  world,  and  filled  it  with  mifery, 
but  the  prevalence  of  an  oppofite  fpirit. 

Men  of  the  world  being  far  more  numerous 
than  the  meek,  the  pious,  and  the  heavenly 
minded  chriftians,  thefe  muft  exp  eft  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  ridicule,  as  fuperftitious  and  weak 
minded  perfons ;  and  they  may  think  themfelves 
happy  if  they  efcape  the  effeas  of  real  hatred 
and  malevolence.  This  may  be  expeaed  as 
much  from  men  of  genius  and  philofophers  as 
from  any  others.  Nay,  the  pride  of  underhand  - 

ing  often  leads  fuch  perfons  to  treat  thofe  who 

think 
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think  differently  from  them  with  peculiar  con¬ 
tempt.  But  this  is  what  our  Saviour  particular¬ 
ly  apprized  us  of  when  he  obferved  (John  xv. 
1 9>)  that,  the  world  will  love  its  own;  but  be- 
mufe  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chofcn  you 
out  of  the  -world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you. 
He  adds,  for  our  encouragement,  (chap.  xvi.  33,) 
bin  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you  ;  and  be  of  good 
chear ,  1  have  overcome  the  world  *. 

Moreover,  a  chriftian,  a  perfon  who  imbibes, 
and  is  habitually  actuated  by,  the  genuine  fpirit 
Oi  his  religion,  coiifidering  himfelf  as  a  candi- 
od'.e  foi  immortality,  and  giving  an  infinite 
preference  to  a  heavenly  inheritance  above  any 
thing  that  this  world  can  promife  him,  will, 
111  1,13  cooleft  and  happieft  moments,  be  always 
o.rcenng  his  thoughts  upwards,  having  his 
affections,  as  the  apoftle  fays,  placed  on  hea¬ 
ven  and  heavenly  things ;)  which,  as  it  marks  a 
character  totally  different  from  that  of  the  world, 
(of.  thofe  who,  having  no  other  objects,  fc’t 
their  affections  on  things  below,  mult  be,  on 'that 
account,  difficult  to  maintain,  every  thing  they 

fee  calling  them  one  way,  and  their  chriftian  prin¬ 
ciples  another ;  fo  that  they  will  live  in  the 
world  as Jl rangers  and  pilgrims;  and  they  will 
accordingly  ever  hold  themfelves  ready  to  aban¬ 
don  every  enjoyment  in  this  life,  and  even  life 
itfcli,  rather  than,  by  violating  the  dilates  of 

*  How  unl)kc  is  this  language  to  that  of  an  impoflor. 
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their  confciences,  forfeit  their  title  to  that  which 
they  juftly  confider  as  better  than  life. 

As  the  chief  attention  of  men  will  be  drawn 
to  thofe  objects  which  they  hold  dearefl  to 
them,  a  chriftian  will  fpend  much  of  his  time  in 
reading,  and  meditating  upon  the  fcriptures,  as 
the  books  which  alone  contain  authentic  re¬ 
cords  of  the  various  difpenfations  of  God  to 
mankind,  and  efpecially  that  of  chriftian  ity, 
which  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light .  The 
genuine  expreffions  of  piety  and  benevolence 
in  thofe  books,  unequalled  by  any  thing  that 
we  ^perceive  traces  of  in  other  compofitions, 
will  continually  warm  his  heart,  and  impart 
new  fatisfadfion  on  every  perufal.  By  this 
means  he  will  catch  the  fame  fpirit  ;  and  a 
fixed  fenfe  of  the  prefence  and  providence  of 
God  will  infpire  his  mind  with  the  fentiments  of 
habitual  devotion,  which  cannot  be  without 
the  moll  diffufive  benevolence,  and  the  deepeft 
humility. 

In  fa<5t,  the  principles  of  chriftianity  duly 
impreffed  will  make  a  man  what  the  fcriptures 
emphatically  and  juftly  call  a  new  creature ,  in 
many  refpcdts  the  reverfe  of  the  men  of  the 
world ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of 
character,  and  its  fuperiority,  muft  be  the  ap- 

i 

prehended  difficulty  of  attaining  it.  And  every 
attainment  apprehended  to  be  above  our  reach, 
or  which  we  are  not  willing  to  be  at  the  pains 

to 
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to  acquire,  will  be  viewed  with  envy  and  dif- 
like.  Hence  arifes  an  almoft  invincible  preju¬ 
dice  in  the  minds  of  men  occupied  with  the  bu- 
linefs  and  pleafures  of  the  world  to  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  which  would  lead  them  off  from  them, 

and  engage  them  in  purfuits  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture. 

The  fpirit  and  maxims  of  chriftianity  will  alfo 
lead  men  to  make  an  open  profeffion  of  their 
faith  in  every  mode  that  they  fhall  think  molt 
proper  to  make  it  known,  refpe<5ted,  and  em¬ 
braced.  It  is  what  the  obligation  every  man  is 
under  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and  to 
extend  the  blellings  that  he  pofleflfes  to  others, 
abfolutely  requires  of  him.  He  will,  therefore, 
think  ithisduty,  to  attend  public  worfhip,  and 
in  general  to  give  his  countenance  to  every 
thing  that  has  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  in 
its  purity  for  its  object.  Now,  an  unbeliever, 
who  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  any  thing  of 
tne  kind,  will  feel  an  almoft  infuperable  re¬ 
pugnance  to  thefe  things,  and  confequently 
will  view  with  great  prejudice  whatever  would 
lay  him  under  fuch  a  difagreeable  obligation. ' 

threat,  indeed,  muft  have  been  the  power 
of  truth,  and  peculiarly  ftrong  its  evidence, 
when  chriftianity,  at  its  firft  promulgation,  pro¬ 
duced  greater  changes  than  even  thele.  For  no¬ 
ting  could  be  moie  oppofite  than  the  prevail¬ 
ing  lentiments  and  habits  of  the  Heathens,  and 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  primitive  chriftians.  But  then  it 
was  aided  by  recent  miracles ,  a  kind  of  evidence 
which,  where  it  was  duly  attended  to,  could  not 
be  withftood.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  with  which 
the  belief  of  chriftianity  keeps  its  ground  at 
prefent,  when  externally  every  thing  favours  it, 
is  a  proof  that  there  muft  have  been  fomething 
very  different  in  the  circumftances  of  its  firft 
promulgation,  when,  though  every  thing  that 
can  be  named  was  hoflile  to  it,  it  eftablifhed  it- 
felf,  to  the  overthrow  of  heathenifm,  and  every 

i 

thing  elfe  that  flood  in  its  way. 

At  this  time  the  belief  of  chriftianity  requires 
attention  to  the  accounts  of  miracles  wrought  in 
former  times.  The  evidence  does  not  obtrude 
itfelf  upon  men,  and  therefore,  their  prejudices 
and  habits  indifpofing  them  to  give  this  atten¬ 
tion,  fuch  changes  are  not  to  be  expected.  We 
muft,  therefore,  be  content  if  a  few  only  of  the 
more  inquifitive  and  candid,  and  in  other  re- 
fpefts  the  beft  difpofed,  of  unbelievers  be  induced 
to  embrace  chriftianity,  and  to  live  according  to 
it ;  and  if  their  example  influence  a  few  others, 
who,  without  much  examination  of  their  own, 
will  feel  themfelves  prejudiced  in  favor  of  what 
has  gained  the  approbation  of  thofe  whofe  judg¬ 
ment  they  have  been  led  to  refpeft  ;  or  if,  with¬ 
out  making  converts,  we  can  ftrengthenthe  faith, 
and  improve  the  fentiments  and  conduct,  oi 
fome  who  are  already  chriftians. 


That 
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That  the  great  and  extenfive  views  of  chrif- 
tianity  do  tend  to  elevate  and  purify  the  mind, 
and,  that  the  narrow  views  of  unbelievers  tend 
to  deprefs  and  debafe  it,  is  evident  from  the  belt 
ascertained  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  fentiments.  Unbelievers,  having  no  views 
beyond  the  prelent  life,  will  naturally  be  deli- 
ious  of  making  the  molt  of  its  enjoyments,  and 
be  unwilling  to  deny  themfelves  any  of  thofe 
giatifications  which  in  their  opinion  make  life 
defirable.  Hence  great  numbers  give  them- 
feivcs  up,  as  far  as  they  can,  without  reftraint  to 
fenfual  gratifications.  They  are,  indeed,  def- 
titute  of  thofe  religious  principles  which  we 
find  to  be  lb  necelfary,  efpecialiy  in  youth,  to 
leftrain  the  irregular  indulgence  of  the  natural 
pallions.  And  the  neceflary  confequence  of 
this  indulgence  (to  fay  nothing  of  the  more 
maniicft  evils  to  which  it  leads)  is  a  great  debafe- 
ment  ol  our  rational  nature.  For  though,  as 
Hartley  obferves,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  “  the  fenfible 
"  pleafures  are  the  fir  ft  of  which  we  are  capa- 
“  hie,  and  the  foundation  of  the  intellectual 
“  ones,  according  to  the  law  of  aflbciation,” 
yet,  in  p.  212,  “  it  is  in  our  power,  by  an 
“  inordinate  purfuit  of  them,  to  convert  the 
“  mental  affections  into  fources  of  pain,  and 
“  to  impair  and  cut  off  many  of  the  intellectual 
plealures:  that  the  balance  fliall  be  againft  us 
“  on  the  whole.”  And,  as  he  fays,  p.  214, 

“  the  great  bufinefs  and  purport  of  the  prefent 

“  life 
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life  is  the  transformation  of  fenfuality  into 
fpirituality,  by  affociating  the  fenlible  plea- 
fares,,  and  their  traces,  with  proper  foreign 
<c  objects. ” 

As  the  views  of  unbelievers,  fo  their  general 
maxims  of  conduct,  will  be  different  from  thofe 
of  chriftians.  Unbelievers  feeling  no  intereft  in 
any  thing  beyond  this  life,  their  prefen t  happi- 
nefs  will  not  only  be  the  great  object  of  their 
purfuit,  but  a  regard  to  it  will  be  the  foundation 
of  their  moral  principles .  To  this  they  will,  and 
mult,  refer  every  thing  ;  and  their  love  of  others, 
of  their  country,  and  of  mankind,  will  be  no 
farther  regarded  by  them  than  as  it  tends  to 
promote  their  own  happinefs.  Confequently, 
though,  from  the  effect  of  a  better  education* 
of  good  early  habits,  or  of  emulation,  they  may 
be  led  to  overlook  their  individual  intereft,  and 
become  even  enthufiaftically  patriotic,  they  can¬ 
not  be  fo  from  cool  reflection  ;  and  therefore 
their  generofity  and  public  fpirit  cannot  be  ab- 
folutely  depended  upon  ;  nor  can  they  arrive  at 
that  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  which,  with 
his  beft  judgment,  carries  the  chriftian  wholly 
out  of  himfelf,  in  the  great  purfuits  of  difin- 
terefted  benevolence,  a  regard  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  confcience  ;  which  Hartley  deferibes 
as  the  greateft  attainment  of  man,  his  greateft 
perfection  and  happinefs. 
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The  unbeliever  in  a  future  ftate  \vili  natu¬ 
rally  think  that  the  demands  of  the  Public  upon 
him  have  their  limits,  and  that  lie  is  not  bound 
to  do  more  for  his  country  than  his  country 
does  for  him.  Whereas  the  chriftian  confiders 
the  demands  of  all,  to  whom  it  is  in  his  power 
to  render  any  fervice,  as  having  no  limits  but 
thole  ol  the  power  itfelf.  According  to  the 
generous  and  exalted  principles  of  chriftianity, 
we  are,  like  our  Saviour,  even  to  lay  down  our 
lives,  not  only  for  our  friends,  but  even  for  cur 
enemies,  hopeing  for  our  rccom pence  at  the 
refurreclion  of  the  juft .  • 

i  he  lower  purfuits  of  our  nature  are  check¬ 
ed  by  the  principle  of  felf  intereft.  But  thefe 
are  defigned  to  be  only  a  means  to  the  great 
obje6ts  above  mentioned,  and  become  gradually 
abforbed  and  loft  in  them,  juft  as  an  exprefs  re¬ 
gard  to  other  means  is  loft  in  the  contemplation 
of  their  proper  ends.  It  is  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  principle  of  a/Tociation,  which  is  the 
great  law  of  our  intellectual  nature,  to  bring 
men  to  this  ftate,  which  Hartley  calls  felf  anni¬ 
hilation.  And  if  our  cxiftence,  under  fuch  in¬ 
fluences  as  we  are  now  expofed  to,  be  continued 
a  fufficient  length  of  time,  all  men  will  arrive* 
at  it.  But  this  progrefs  may  be  accelerated,  or 
retarded,  by  our  attention  to,  or  neglect  of,  the 
proper  difeipline  of  the  mind.  They  who  pur- 
pofely  turn  their  attention  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  God,  and  his  providence,  refpcCting  the 
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prefect  and  future  condition  of  man,  as  difco- 
vered  to  us  in  revelation,  will  be  thrown  back 
in  this  intellectual  courfe,  till,  in  fome  new 
fituation,  fome  more  fevere  difcipline  (hall  force 
them  into  it  again  ;  while  they  who  exert 
themfelves  to  cultivate  a  fenfe  of  piety  to  God, 
and  never  iofe  fi ght  of  the  great  views  of  things 
opened  to  us  in  the  fcriptures,  will  proceed  to¬ 
wards  the  great  end  of  their  being  with  a  con-' 
ftant  and  accelerated  progrefs*. 

Another  fource  of  real  dignity  and  greatnefs 
of  mind  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  believers  in 
revelation,  is  piety,  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  con- 
Itant  prefence,  the  providence,  and  the  moral 
government  of  God  ;  infpiring  a  deep  reverence 
even  for  his  name,  and  naturally  leading  to  that 
intercourfe  with  him,  mental  or  vocal,  which 
we  term  prayer .  If  frequent  commerce  "with 
great  men,  and  the  contemplation  of  great  ob¬ 
jects,  tend  to  elevate  the  mind,  the  fame  cannot 
but  be  the  efFeCt  of  this  conftant  intercourfe 

«  V  l  *  * 

*  I  cannot  help  obferving  in  this  place,  that  the  coincidence 
of  the  great  precepts  of  chriftianity,  the  love  of  God  above 
all,  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  as  ourflves,  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  tendency  of  our  natures,  as  demonftrated  by  Hartley  on. 
the  principle  of  the  affociation  of  ideas,  is  a  flrong  argument 
in  favour  of  revelation.  How  came  seen  fo  illiterate,  and  fo 
ignorant  in  other  refpe£ts,  as  the  writers  of  the  books  of 
feripture,  to  hit  upon  fentiments  fo  juft  and  fublime,  and  to 
much  fuperior  to  any  that  were  known  to  the  greateft  philofo- 
phers  in  ancient  times  ? 

C  2 
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with  the  greateft  and  belt  of  Beings,  of,  as  it 
were,  feeing  God  in  every  thing,  and  every 
thing  in  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  unbelievers,  having  no 
faith  in  fuch  an  intimate  intercourfe  as  the  hif- 
tory  of  revelation  reprefents  the  author  of  na¬ 
ture  keeping  up  with  mankind.,  or  in  his  great 
and  benevolent  defigns  refpeCting  them,  will 
not,  at  leaft  will  not  eafily  or  generally,  give 
much  attention  to  him,  though  they  fliould  not 
abfolutely  deny  his  exiftence  ;  fo  that  they  will 
have  no  great  reftraint  on  their  minds  from 
lightly  profaning  his  name,  in  the  low  habits 
of  curling  and  fwearing,  and  will  not  think  fuch 
practices  to  be  finful ;  and  they  will  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  prayer .  By  thefe  means,  however, 
their  minds  become  infenfibly  debafed,  and 
whatever  be  their  intellectual  attainments  in 
other  refpeCts,  their  afFeCtions  will  be  low  and 
grovelling.  A  man  cannot  have  any  reverence 
for  a  Being  who  is  not  the  objeCt  of  his  frequent 
and  refpeCtful  attention. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  account  of  the 
fuperiority  of  the  truly  chriftian  character  above 
that  of  thofe  who  look  no  farther  than  the  pre- 
fent  life ;  as  the  latter,  from  its  being  wholly 
remote  from  their  ideas,  will  not  have  any  juft 
conception  of  it,  the  religious  principles  which 
tend  to  form  it  will  be  regarded  with  prejudice 
by  them  ;  and  inftead  of  admiring  them,  they 

may 
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may  appear  an  object  ofdiflike,  and  even  of  ri¬ 
dicule  ;  juft  as  ignorant  perfons  are  apt  to  dil- 
like  and  ridicule  the  manners  of  foreigners* 
though  more  polilhed  than  their  own,  and  in  all 
refpedfts  fuperior  to  them.  Even  perfons  who 
have-  been  educated  in  the  belief  of  chriftianity 
may  by  degrees  contract  this  unfavourable  ftate 

of  mind  with  refpeci  to  it. 

The  effedt  of  difcontinuing  to  read  the  fcrip- 

tures,  though  feme  knowledge  of  them  might 

have  been  acquired  in  early  life,  the  never  heai~ 

ing  them  mentioned  in  ferious  converlation,  and 

not  attending  any  public  worfhip,  will  be,  that 

the'impreffion  made  by  the  early  reading  of  them 

will  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length  will 

wholly  difappear;  and  all  relpeft  for  them  will 

vanifh.  If,  then,  in  the  courfe  of  conversation 

with  unbelievers,  and  the  frequent  reading  of 

their  writings,  only  thofe  parts  of  the  fciiptuies 

be  mentioned  which,  fingly  taken  are  molt  open 

to  ridicule,  a  contempt  for  the  whole  will  be 

generated;  and  the  evidence  of  revelation  not 

having  been  properly  fludied,  or  impreffed  on 

the  mind,  infidelity  will  be  the  unavoidable  con- 

fequence.  This  will  be  more  efpecially  the  cafe 

with  young  perfons  in  the  gayer  circles  of  life, 

who  are  not  themfelves  diftinguifhed  for  their 

mental  ability,  but  who  are  apt  to  look  up  to  thofe 

that  are,  and  are  too  ready  to  join  with  them  in  a 

contempt 


: 


t 


contempt  for  the  opinions  and  praftices  of  the 


vulgar. 

It  is  very  poffible,  from  the  force  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  which,  arifing  in  this  manner,  indifpofes  the 
mind  to  every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of 
religion,  that  the  very  mention  of  fuch  things  as 
Balaam’s afs,  or  Jonah’s  whale,  fhall  be  fufficient 
to  give  them  an  invincible  difguft  to  every  thing 
connected  with  them,  and  wholly  prevent  their 
giving  any  proper  attention  to  the  general  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  great  fadts  on  which  the  fyftem  of 
revelation  is  founded;  though,  when  duly  conft- 
dered,  it  would  infinitely  overpower  all  objec¬ 
tions  from  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe. 

Lut  the  ftrongefc  prejudice  againft  chriftianity 
will  arife  from  an  addidtednefs  to  thofe  vices 
which  revelation  prohibits.  Men  who  are  not 
flrietly  virtuous,  and  who  know  that  every  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  laws  of  virtue  is  an  offence  againft 
religion,  will,  whether  they  will  confefs  it  or 
not,  or  indeed  whether  they  attend  to  it  or 
not,  be  im prefled  with  a  fecret  diflike  of  the  fub- 
je<5f,  and  will  therefore  gladly  avail  themfelves 
of  any  excufefor  giving  no  attention  to  it.  This 
mu  ft  be  the  cafe  with  all  young  men  who  have 
been  add  idled  to  profane  f  wearing,  or  to  that 
commerce  of  the  fexes,  and  other  practices, 
which  chiriftianity  condemns.  And  not  feeing 
the  immediate  bad  confequences  of  thofe  prac¬ 
tices,  they  often  will  not  allow  them  to  be  vices. 
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and  even  find  a  handle  againft  chriflianity  for 
making  them  to  be  inch. 

This  fubjeft  receives  great  light  from  Dr. 
Hartley's  doctrine  of  rational  and  practical  ajjeni, 
which  he  juftly  obferves,  reciprocally  in- 
<f  fkience  each  other  from  which  he  infers 
(vol.  i.  p.  333)  that  “  vicious  men,  that  is, 
all  perfons  who  want  practical  faith,  mult  be 
“  prejudiced  againft  the  hiftorical  and  other  evi- 
dences  of  revealed  religion.  9  It  the  practical 
aflent  generate  the  rational,  fo  that,  as  he 
obferves,  (p.  332,)  "  the  fanguine  are  apt  to 
“  aflert  and  believe  what  they  hope,”  they  who 
are  with  refpedi  to  revelation  in  a  ftate  oi  mind 
the  reverfe  of  fanguine,  or  previoully  diiinclined 
to  believe,  will  be  apt  to  aflert,  and  believe, 
the  incredibility  and  falfehood  ot  it,  be  its  evi¬ 
dences  in  themfelves  ever  fo  fatisiadiory. 

«  Practical  atheifm,  or  that  negledt  of  God, 

< c  where  the  perfon  thinks  of  him  feldom,  and 
€e  with  reluctance,  and  pays  little  or  no  regard 
“  to  him  in  his  adtions,  though  he  does  not 
*c  deny  him  in  words,  as  well  as  Ipeculative 

^  atheifm,”  he  farther  fays,  (vol.  i.  p.  4920 
“  proceeds  from  an  explicit  or  implicit  fenfe 
“  of  £uilt,  and  confequently  a  teai  Oi  God,  ful- 
<c  ficient  to  generate  an  averfion  to  the  thoughts 
-  of  him,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  love 
i€  of  him  might  be  generated,  and  yet  too  feebD 
“  to  reftrain  from  guilt. 
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Inattention  to  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  how¬ 
ever  generated,  naturally  leads  to'infidelity  : 
and  much  intercourfe  with  the  world,  the  bufy 
01  the  gay,  the  political,  the  commercial,  or 
the  phiiofbphical,  as  it  is  now  conduced,  tends 
to  produce  this  inattention.  In  this  cafe  the 
mind  is  wholly  occupied  with  things  foreign 
to  religion.  It  never  becomes  the  fubjedt  of 
converlation,  and  there  not  being  in  the  mind 
any  ideas  that  have  a/fbeiations  with  it,  it  will 
not  eafily  occur  even  to  a  man’s  private  thoughts. 
\\  hen  this  is  the  cafe,  whether  men  be  no¬ 
minally  unbelievers  in  chriltianity  or  not,  they 
will  be  no  better  for  it,  as  it  cannot  have  any 
influence  on  their  thoughts,  words,  oratfions. 
It  will  not  at  all  contribute  to  form  the  cha¬ 
racter,  or  give  a  turn  to  their  fentiments.  Their 
minds  are  io  wholly  engrofled  by  the  things 
ol  this  world,  that  they  never  rail'e  their  views 
above  them.  1  hey  have  no  hopes  or  wifhes 
refpebting  a  future  world,  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  prepared  to  make  any  iacrificcs  to  the 
confideration  of  it. 

1  his  inattention  to  religion  has  of  late  years 
been  increafing,  and  is  now  become  very  gene¬ 
ral.  In  France  and  other  popilh  countries, 
religion  has  never  been  any  lerious  ohjebt  to 
men  ol  the  world,  and  whenever  it  has  obtruded 
itfelf  upon  their  notice,  it  has  been  in  fome 
form  that  could  not  command  their  relpedt, 

but 
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but  rather  excite  their  contempt  and  difguft. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  at  the  general  preva¬ 
lence  of  infidelity  in  France,  and  other  coun- 
tries  fimilarly  fituated  in  that  refpedt? 

It  may  be  faid,  and  with  fome  appearance 
of  reafon,  that  if  fome  perfons  be  biafied  againft 
the  evidences  of  revelation,  others  will  be  no 
lefs  biafied  in  favour  of  them.  A  good  man, 
who  hopes  that  a  future  life  will  be  in  his 
favour,  will  naturally  widi  that  there  may  be 
fuch  a  Hate,  and  will  therefore  overlook  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  evidence  for  it.  Admitting 
this,  it  is  certainly  fome  argument  in  favour 
of  revelation,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  are  for  it,  and  thofe  of  the  vicious  againft 
it  ;  and  a  ftate  of  abfolute  indifference  to  a 
queftion  of  this  magnitude  is  impoftible.  It  , 
is  what  all  men  are  too  nearly  interefted  in. 

That  life  is  univerfally  confidered  as  a  thing 
of  great  value  is  evident  from  the  care  of  all 
mankind  to  preferve  it.  Confequently,  an  ever- 
lajling  life  mud  be  of  infinite  value  to  any  p£r- 
fon  who  hopes,  to  enjoy  himfelf  in  it.  A  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  therefore,  free  from  fuperftition, 
cannot  but  ardently  wilh  for  it,  though  per¬ 
fons  of  a  different  character,  who  fecretly,  at 
leaft,  fufpeft  that  a  future  life  would  not  be  to 
their  advantage,  may  wifh  that  there  was  no 
fueh  thing,  for  themfelves,  or  others.  In  this 

Hate 
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flute  of  mind,  efpecially  if  they  be  irritated  by 
controverly  on  the  fubjedt,  they  may  even  come 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  the  mention  of  it  with¬ 
out  emotions  of  diffatisf^ion  and  diflike,  which 
u;d  extend  to  all  who  believe  and  rejoice  in 
it ;  and  what  is  a  frequent,  though  not  a  ne- 
ce/Tary,  confequence,  they  may  take  great  pains 
to  deflroy  that  faith  in  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  chriftian,  hoping  for  a  future  life 
loi  himlelf,  wifiics  it  for  all  other  perfons,  and 
confiders  with  companion  thofe  who  aredefli- 
tute  offochearing  a  perfuafion,  and  will  ear- 
neftly  endeavour  to  impart  it  to  them. 

But  admitting  that  a  good  man  will  be  pre¬ 
judiced  in  favour  of  the  arguments  for  a  future 
hate,  and  confequently  in  favour  of  chriftianity, 
it  may  not  only  be  faid  that  the  intereft  he 
feels  in  the  queftion  will  induce  him  to  befcru- 
pulous  in  the  examination  of  it ;  but  that  the 
fituation  of  the  belt  of  men  is  fuch,  that  their 
hopes  and  wifhes  will  not  lay  fo  great  a  bias  on 

their  minds,  as  that  which  affefts  vicious  perlons 
in  a  contrary  way. 

Such  is  the  advantage  which  things  fccu 
have  over  things  unfeen,  in  confequence  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world  continually  obtruding 
the  latter  upon  our  attention,  that  a  tendency 
to  believe  in  a  future  Hate  will  generally  be  lefs 
than  a  tendency  to  unbelief ;  lince,  as  Hartley 

juftly 
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juftly  obferves  (vol.  ii.  p.  331)  “  vlvldnefs  of 
“  ideas  tends  to  unite  the  Subject  and  predicate 
“  of  proportions  fooner  and  clofer.”  Our  iueas 
of  a  future  hate,  according  to  chriftianity,  are 
at  bd't  general  and  indiftinCt,  fo  as  not  to  lay 
much  hold  on  the  imagination,  like  thole  oi  the 
paradife  of  Mahomet.  According  to  him,  the 
joys  of  heaven  are  definite  enough,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  likely  to  excite  vivid  ideas.  But  this 
is  not  the  religion  that  I  cim  defending. 

Great  fanguinenefs  of  expedition  may  pro- 
mote  belief.  But  all  that  the  geneiality  of 
chrillians,  who  are  free  from  enthufiafm,  pie- 
tend  to,  is  a  humble  hope  that  their  lot  will  be 
better  hereafter  than  it  is  at  prefent.  Such  is 
the  diffidence  that  truly  good  men  have  of 
themfelves,  arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
their  imperfections,  that  they  haidly  ever  attain 
to  more,  though  naturally  fanguine  in  other 
refpeCts.  Confequently,  a  good  man  who  only 
hopes  that  a  future  life  will  be  in  his  favour, 
will  not  be  fo  much  biafled  by  his  hope,  or  be¬ 
lief,  as  a  wicked  man,  who  juftly  dreads  the 
thought  of  it,  will  be  biafled  again  ft  it. 
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SECTION  III. 

Of  the  neceffary  Conference  of  an  Acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures ,  and  of  a  candid  and  impar¬ 
tial  Attention  to  them. 

T 

X  HE  various  obltacles  to  a  candid  and  impar¬ 
tial  reading  of  the  fcriptures  explained  in  the 
preceding  feCtion,  are  much  to  be  lamented 
ince  nothing  elfe  Teems  to  be  wanting  to  the 
converfion  of  all  unbelievers.  Could  they  but 
read  the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
l  eltaments  with  a  reafonable  ffiare  of  candour 
and  impartiality,  it  would  be  impoffible  but 
that  their  minds  mult  be  imprelTed  with  a  per- 
fuafion  of  their  truth  ;  they  bear  fo  many  inter- 
nal  marks  of  it.  No  perfon  reading  the  books 

°‘  Mofes>  the  ]ife  Chrift,  or  the  A<5ts  of 
the  apoftles,  with  due  attention,  and  with  a 
iufficient  knowledge  of  antient  hiltory  and  of 
human  nature,  can  believe  fuch  men  to  have 
been  importers.  The  opinion  he  could  not  but 
conceive  of  their  excellent  characters,  for  piety 
benevolence,  and  integrity,  would  repel  every 
idea  of  the  kind,  whatever  difficulties  he  might 
find  m  reconciling  Tome  parts  of  the  narrative 
with  others  ;  difficulties,  however,  fuch  as  we 
find  in  all  hiltories  written  by  different  perlons 
And  this  favourable  impreffion  concerning  the 

character 
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character  of  the  fcripture  hiftorians,  and  the  per- 
fons  whofe  hiftory  they  write,  would  prepare 
the  mind  for  a  ferious  and  candid  examination 
of  the  external  evidence,  which  would  presently 
appear  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  hiftory 

whatever. 

But  by  perfons  previoufly  difpofed  to  cavil, 
the  raoft  important  confiderations  are  frequently 
overlooked,  and  therefore  it  is  impoffible  that 
they  Ihould  make  a  proper  impreflion  on  their 
minds.  Otherwife,  they  could  not^ffie  fenlible 
that,  in  rejedting  revealed  religion,  they  fub- 
jedted  themfelves  to  much  greater  difficulties  than 
they  could  have  found  in  conlequence  of  receiv- 
ing  it,  admitting  thefe  to  be  confiderable.  If 
Mofes  was  an  impoftor,  it  muft,  furely,  appear 
extraordinary,  that,  without  the  advantage  of 
any  fplendid  talents,  as  thofe  of  an  orator,  or  a 
warrior,  he  ffiould  impofe  upon  a  whole  nation, 
and  make  them  receive  a  fyftem  of  religion  and 
laws  to  which  they  always  ffiewed  the  greateft; 

averfion. 

But  admitting  that  a  man  of  fuperior  know¬ 
ledge  ffiould  arife  in  a  nation  fo  ignorant  as  the 
Jews  were,  he  could  only  have  impcfed  upon 
them  by  pretences  to  miracles ;  and  let  them  be 
fuppofed  ever  fo  ftupid,  and  to  reafon  ever  fo  ill, 
they  certainly  had  the  external  fenfes  of  other 
men.  And  if  the  - nature  of  the  miracles  of 

Mofes  be  confidered,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  it 

was 
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was  out  of  his  power,  or  that  of  any  man,  to 
impofe  upon  others  fo  grofsly  as,  if  the  Jews 
were  impofed  upon  at  all,  they  mult  have  been  ; 
the  miracles  were  upon  fo  large  a  feale.  Let 
any  perfon  only  confider  the  nature,  and  the 
magnitude,  of  the  miracles  exhibited  in  Egypt, 
fuch  as  the  changing  of  all  the  water  in  the 
river  into  blood,  or  any  thing  refembling  blood, 
the  deaths  of  the  firft  born,  and  of  the  firft  bom 
omy,  of  man,  and  of  bealt  too,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country  in  one  night,  and 
this  diftin&ly  announced  fome  time  before,  the 
paftage  of  the  whole  nation  through  the  Red 
Sea,  their  hearing  the  articulate  pronunciation 
of  the  ten  commandments  from  mount  Sinai, 
their  being  ted  with  manna  forty  years,  with 
many  others,  and  he  muft  be  fenlible  that  the 
moft  ftu pid  of  mankind  could  never  have  been 
fo  grofsly  impofed  upon.  With  refpedt  to  the 
books  containing  an  account  of  thefe  miracles, 
there  is  as  much  evidence  of  their  having 
been  written  by  Mofes,  and  of  t,heir  having  been 
publifhed  while  the  events  were  recent,  as  there 
is  of  the  genuinenefs  and  antiquity  of  any  other 
writings  whatever,  whether  we  confider  their 
internal  or  external  evidence. 

If  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  books  were  written 
in  any  later  period,  it  muft  be  fo  much  the  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  nation  receiving  them 
as  antient  and  genuine  writings,  and  their  fub- 

mitting 
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mi tting  to  the  laws  and  inftitutions  preferibed 
in  them^  during  the  time  of  their  extreme 
pronenefs  to  idolatry,  which  certain iy  continued 
till  the  Babylonilh  captivity  ;  and  after  this  time 
all  attempts  to  impote  upon  the  nation  fuch 
books  as  thofe  of  the  Old  Teftament,  muff  have 
been  in  vain.  Let  a  fimilar  attempt  be  made 
with  refpecl  to  any  other  nation  in  toe  world, 
and  let  the  event  determine. 

Independently  of  the  difficulty  of  impofmg 
upon  any  nation  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  jews 
niuft  have  been  impofed  upon,  and  with  refpedt 
to  fadls  notorioufly  true,  or  notorioufly  falfe, 
there  is  furely  feme  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
Mofes,  or  any  other  Jew,  delivering  fuch  a  fyf- 
iem  of  religion  and  laws  as  nis  books  contain, 
a  fyftem  fo  totally  different  from  thofe  of  all 
other  neighbouring  nations,  and  fo  much  fupc- 
rior  to  them,  without  any  fuperior  advantage 
with  refpedt  to  genius  or  education.  When  all 
other  nations  without  exception  were  devoted 
to  the  worlhip  of  a  multiplicity  of  deities, 
and  praftifed  the  mod  abominable  and  cruel 
rites  how  came  Mofes  alone  to  teach  the  doc¬ 
trine'  of  one  Goclf  the  foie  creator  and  governor 
of  all  things,  and  that  he  was  lobe  worshipped 
by  rites  entirely  free  from  all  impurity  or 
•  cruelty  ?  How  came  the  religion  of  the  He¬ 
brews  to  be  the  only  one  in  all  antiquity  that 

was  favourable  to  purity  of  morals,  and,  what 

but 
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is  perhaps  more  extraordinary  ftill,  free  from 
the  fuperftitions  of  divination,  magic,  and  ne¬ 
cromancy,  to  which  all  antient  nations  without 
exception  were  addicted.  It  is  an  ignorance  of 
nature,  or  of  the  real  caufes  of  events,  that  is 
the  parent  of  all  this  fiiperftition.  But  how 
came  Mofes,  and  the  Jews,  to  be  more  knowing 
in  this  refpedt  than  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
or  the  Romans  ? 

The  fame  and  ftill  greater  difficulties  occur 
with  refpe<5t  to  chriftianity,  and  the  hiftory  of  its 
promulgation,  which  muft  be  wholly  overlooked 
by  unbelievers;  and  yet  compared  with  them  all 
the  difficulties  that  remain  upon  the  minds  of 
chriftians,  conliderable  as  they  are  confefled  to 
be,  are  as  nothing.  If  Jefus  and  the  apoftles 
worked  no  real  miracles,  how  came  fo  many 
thoufands  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  averfe  as 
it  is  well  know  they  were  to  their  pretenfions, 
to  believe  that  they  did  ;  when  it  was  at  the  ha¬ 
zard  of  every  thing  dear  to  them  in  life,  and 
even  of  life  itfeli,  that  they  profeffed  their  be¬ 
lief?  How  were  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  other 
fenfes,  of  thofe  Jews  who  were  cotemporary  with 
Jefus  and  the  apoftles  impofed  upon,  as  they 
muft  have  been,  if  no  miracles  were  really 
wrought  ?  For  this  was  not  a  bufinefs  of  reafon- 
ing  and  argumentation,  with  refpe<5t  to  which  it 
is  acknowledged  that  it  might  not  be  difficult 
for  one  man  to  impofe  upon  others. 


If 
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If  it  be  faid  that  the  cotemporaries  of  Jefus, 
and  of  the  apoftles  were  not  impofed  upon,  but 
that  the  impofition  began  at  a  later  period,  the 
difficulty  will  be  much  increafed.  Becaufe, 
whenever  the  ftory  was  told  as  a  thing  that  took 
place  in  time  pajl ,  it  mu  ft  have  been  well  known 
that  no  evidence  of  it  exifted.  If  fuch  books 
as  thofe  of  the  Evangelifts  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apoftles  were  firft  publifhed  at  this  day,  could  it 
be  poffible  to  make  them  be  received  as  antient 
and  genuine  writings,  authentic  and  true  hifto- 
ries  ?  And  could  a  Angle*  man  be  found  who 
would  rifk  his  liberty,  or  his  life,  for  his  faith  in 
them  ? 

If  the  writings  of  the  apoftles  be  fpurious,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  epiftles  of  Pliny  are 
genuine,  and  from  them  it  appears  that  Chrifti- 
anity  was  the  general  belief  of  the  province  of 
Bythinia,  and  probably  of  all  Alia  Minor,  in  his 
time.  And  could  this  have  been  the  cafe  if  its 
origin  had  not  been  prior  to  his  time,  and  in¬ 
deed  as  early  as  the  evangelical  hiftory  fuppofes 
it  to  have  been  ? 

If  the  Gofpels,  and  the  A<5ts  of  the  Apoftles 

do  not  contain  a  true  hiftory,  the  epiftles  of 

/ 

Paul,  Peter,  James,  and,  John,  mu  ft  be  fpurious 
too.  But  let  any  perfon  of  common  fagacity 
perufe  them,  with  the  leaft  attention,  and  fay, 
whether  they  bear  any  marks  of  forgery,  and 
whether  they  do  not  as  ftridlly  correfpond  to  the 

D  events 
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events  and  circumftances  of  the  times  in  which 

thofe  men  lived,  as  the  e nifties  of  Cicero  do  to 

«  , 

the  incidents  of  his  life,  and  confequently, 
whether  they  be  not  as  great  a  confirmation  of 
the  Gofpcl  hiftory,  as  his  epillles  are  of  the 
Roman.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
writers  of  thofe  cpiftles,  whoever  they  were, 
were  very  different  from  one  another,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  A<5ts  of  the  Apoftles.  So  com¬ 
plex  a  forgery  as  this  mu  ft  have  been,  if  it  be  a 
forgery;  is  far  beyond  the  powers  of  man;  and  yet 
the  writers  difeover  no  marks  of  fuperior  ability. 

But,  independently  of  thefe  difficulties  re- 
fpe<5ting  matters  of  hiftory ,  how  could  it  have 
been  in  the  power  of  a  Jewifh  carpenter,  with 
lifhermen  for  his  principal  affiftants  and  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  impofe  upon  the  Jewifh  nation  and 
the  world,  as  he  did  ?  How  came  fuch  a  perfon 
as  he  to  form  fo  fublime  and  juft  ideas  of  God 
and  of  virtue,  and  efpecially  to  teach  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  future  ftate  with  more  diftinftnefs  and 
authority  than  any  man  who  had  ever  preceded 
him?  And  it  mult  be  conlidered  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Jefus  on  this  fubjefl  was  that  of  the  re- 
furreftion  of  the  dead  at  a  future  period,  a  doc¬ 
trine  the  molt  improbable  in  itfelf,  and  funda¬ 
mentally  different  from  the  doftrine  of  a  foul 
furviving  the  body,  on  which  principle  only 
the  heathen  philofophers  taught  a  future  ftate. 
How  came  this  Jewifh  carpenter  and  his  followers 
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to  effeftfuch  a  revolution  in  the  religious  fyftem 
of  all  the  civilized  part  of  the  world,  as  had 
never  been  attempted,  or  thought  of,  by  any 
man  before  him  ? 

Are  not  thefe  difficulties,  and  many  others 
might  be  added  to  them,  of  a  very  ferious  na¬ 
ture?  and  yet  they  do  not  feem  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  the  generality  of  unbelievers.  Indeed, 
they  feem  not  to  have  had  a  fufficient  know¬ 
ledge  of  fa6ts  in  antient  hiftory  to  be  apprized 
of  them  ;  and  the  few  who  have  mentioned,  or 
alluded  to,  any  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have 
confidered  them  with  attention,  as  becomes  phi- 
lofophers,  but  to  have  contented  themfelves 
with  giving  the  molt  fuperficial  and  unfatisfac- 
tory  anfwers;  afcribing  the  belief  of  the  mira¬ 
cles  above  mentioned  to  the  general  credulity  of 
mankind.  But,  in  other  cafes,  men  do  not  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  affigning  general  caufes  for 
particular  effects.  And,  credulous  as  men  forne- 
times  are,  they  cannot  be  made  to  believe  any 
thing j  efpecially  things  which  they  have  no  pre- 
difpofition  to  believe,  and  advanced  by  perfons 
to  whom  they  are  not  previoufly  difpofed  to  give 
credit.  A  caufe  fhould  be  affigned  for  their  cre¬ 
dulity  in  every  particular  cafe.  For  every  fpecific 
effeft  muft  have  a  fpecific  caufe;  the  human 
mind  being  fubjeft  to  as  regular  laws  as  any 
thing  elfe  in  nature. 
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But  while  thefe  confiderations  are  not  at- 
tended  to ,  the  feripture  hiftory  will  neceffarily 
’  appear  as  fabulous  as  the  popifh  legends,  the 

circumltances  of  difference,  though  fo  great,  be¬ 
ing  wholly  overlooked  by  the  reader. 
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SECTION  IV. 


Of  Caufes  of  Infidelity  not  unfavourable  to  the  moral 
Character ,  and  a  Method  of  judging  when  they 
operate . 


In  general,  I  doubt  not,  the  inattention  of  un¬ 
believers  to  fuch  confiderations  as  thole  above 
mentioned,  arifes  from  fomething  in  their  cha¬ 
racter,  and  habits  of  life,  unfavourable  to 
them ;  habits  which  render  them  averfe  to  the 
doftrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion,  fo 
that  they  fecretly  wilh  they  may  not  be  true. 
But  the  fame  effect  may  be  produced  from  a 
turn  of  mind  which  leads  men  to  look,  at  the 
dark  fide  of  every  thing,  and  to  fear,  and  fuf- 
peCt,  that  every  thing  they  wilh  to  be  true  may 
prove  falfe.  In  that  Hate  of  mind,  they  will 
always  incline  to  dwell  on  the  objections  to  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  rather  than  on  the  direCt  evi¬ 
dence 
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dencc  for  its  truth;  and  the  confequence  of  this 
attention  to  the  one  in  preference  to  the  other, 
may  be  a  Hate  of  fcepticifm  and  incredulity; 
and  thus  feme  very  worthy  and  well  difpofed 
perfons  may  clafs  with  unbelievers.  But  they 

are  comparatively  few. 

That  this  is  a  very  poffible  cafe,  we  lee  with 
refpedt  to  other  things-  flow  many  perfons 
are  there  in  circumstances  in  which  any  ft i an- 
ger  would  conclude  that  they  mult  be  happy, 
and  have  great  enjoyment  of  themfelves;  and 
yet,  for  want  of  attending  to  thefe  circumftances, 
and  by  perpetually  dwelling  upon  things  that 
are  unfavourable  to  them,  they  are  far  from 
being  happy.  On  the  contrary,  they  ai<-  con¬ 
tinually  complaining;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  things  they  complain  of  appear  to  all  thcii 
friends  to  be  very  in  considerable. 

From  whatever  turn  of  mind  it  be  that  per¬ 
fons  are  led  to  give  more  attention  to  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  revelation  than  to  the  evidences  for 
its  truth,  they  will  lean  to  the  fide  of  fcepticifm 
and  infidelity.  But,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  and 
of  God,  infidelity  arifing  from  thefe  very  dif¬ 
ferent  caufes  will  be  regarded  in  a  very  different 
light.  In  fome  it  will  be  an  argument  of  profli¬ 
gacy,  in  others  of  anxiety  and  timidity. 

°  That  the  infidelity  of  many  perfons  in  France, 
has  arifen  from  inattention,  and  grois  ignoianc^, 

whatever  was  the  caufe  of  it,  is  evident  toeveiy 

perfon 
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perfon  in  the  lead  convcrfant  with  ancient  hif- 
tory.  For  Mr.  Volney,  as  I  fliall  (hew,  fuppofes 
that  no  fuch  perfon  as  Jefus  Chrift  ever  exifted. 
Whereas,  had  he  given  any  attention  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  chriftianity  was 
promulgated,  whether  written  by  chriftians  or 
orders,  he  could  have  had  no  more  doubt  of 
the  exiftence  of  Jefus  Chrift,  whatever  he  had 
thought  of  his  miracles,  than  of  that  of  Julius 
Caefar.  It  is  as  much  in  vain  to  argue  with  fuch 
a  perfon  as  this,  as  with  a  Chinefe,  or  even 
a  Hottentot. 

Many  unbelievers  will  fay,  and  I  doubt  not 
with  truth,  that  they  have  read  both  the  fcrip- 
tures  themfelves,  and  the  beft  defences  of  reve- 
lation  that  have  been  recommended  to  them, 
and  yet  fee  no  reafon  to  believe  in  it.  To 
this  nothing  can  be  replied,  but  that,  in  the 
ftates  of  mind  that  I  have  deferibed,  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  give  what  deferves  to  be 
called  a  due  attention  to  any  juft  reprefentation 
of  things.  The  words  in  which  they  are  ex- 
prefled  may  be  heard,  or  read,  but  the  mind 
may  be  fo  preoccupied,  that  it  fliall  be  im- 
podible  for  them  to  make  their  proper  im- 
prellion;  and  the  beft  arguments  may  be  no 
fooner  heard,  or  read,  than  they  fliall  be  entirely 
forgotten,  or  wholly  neglected,  fo  that  they 
fliall  have  no  more  effect,  than  if  they  had  never 
been  prefented  to  the  mind  at  all. 
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Thepoffibility  of  wholly  overlooking  things 
even  with  the  eyes  open,  and  the  object  imme 
diately  before  them,  we  fee  in  perfons  who  are 
fearching  for  particular  plants,  01  otner  objec  s, 
among  things  ot  a  iimilar  nature.  A  nundie 
things  may  come  in  view  in  the  coutfe  of  this 
fearch,  but,  not  being  particularly  noticed,  the 
perfon,  who  neverthelefs  mufl  have  feen  them, 
lhall  not  be  able  to  recolle6t  his  having  feen 
them  at  all.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  a  per¬ 
fon  who  perufes  a  book  with  a  particular  view, 
or  a  particular  bias  upon  his  mind.  He  does 
not  fee,  or  at  leaft  he  does  not  regard,  any  thing 
but  what  he  is  purpofely  looking  for,^  and 
willies  to  find;  and  yet  he  may  not  be  confcious 
to  himfelf  of  anv  partiality  or  bias  at  all.  In 
this  cafe  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  the  mind  to 
perceive  its  own  delufion,  and  there  feems  to 
be  no  remedy  tor  it. 

It  is,  however,  every  .man’s  intereft,  and 
therefore  fhould  be  his  endeavour,  to  keep 
his  mind  as  free  from  prejudice  as  poffible, 
in  order  that  every  truth  may  meet  with  no 
obftruction  to  its  reception  with  him;  anc 
think  the  following  confideration  niay,  per¬ 
haps,  be  of  feme  ufe  to  enable  a  perfon  to 
diftineuilh  whether  his  mind  be  under  any 
unfavourable  prejudice  with  re  meet  to  revealed 

religion,  or  not. 

What- 
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Whatever  appears  advantageous  to  us,  we 
naturally  wilh  to  obtain.  Now  to  a  virtuous 
and  well  difpofed  mind,  the  delire  of  having 
his  exigence  continued,  that  he  may  fee  more 
and  more  of  the  admirable  fyftem  of  which 
he  forms  a  part,  and  enjoy  his  being  with  en- 
creafing  advantage,  is  furely  unavoidable,  if 
any  thing  be  lb.  He  will,  therefore,  naturally 
v.'ijh  that  Chriftianity,  which  alone  holds  out 
this  glorious  profpeet  to  virtuous  men,  lliould 
be  true.  It  cannot,  if  it  be  duly  confidered, 
appear  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
man,  like  a  mere  fpeculative  truth,  a  propofition 
in  Geometry,  or  Algebra,  in  which  he  has 
no  interell.  Aifo,  every  perfon  mult  know 
whether  he  has  this  wilh,  or  not.  For,  if  he 
duly  apprehend  the  great  object,  he  mult 
have  a  very  earneft  wilh  that  Chriftianity  may 
be  true;  and  if  he  do  give  up  the  belief  of 
it,  it  will  be  with  fenlib’e  regret. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  few  of  the  un¬ 
believers  that  1  have  ever  converfed  with,  have 
any  concern  about  the  matter,  or  rather  they 
wilh  that  Chriftianity  may  not  be  true.  For 
they  rejoice,  and  triumph,  in  every  feeming 
refutation  of  it.  1  therefore  conclude,  that 
they  are  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  as  inclines 
them  to  wilh  that  it  may  not  be  true,  pro¬ 
bably  from  lufpebting  that  they  lliould  be  rather 
lofcrs  than  gainers,  in  confequence  of  it.  They 

there- 
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therefore  prefer  even  annihilation  to  the  prof- 
pe6t  of  that  future  ftate  of  retribution  which 
Chriftianity  holds  out  to  them;  and  from  a 
diflike  of  the  fubjeft,  they  apply  to  other  ftu- 
dies,  and  engage  in  other  purfuits,  which  en¬ 
tirely  preclude  all  attention  to  this,  though, 
in  itfelf,  certainly  the  mold  important,  and  the 
moft  interefting,  of  all  others. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  thoughtful  and  fpeculative 
turn  of  mind,  capiabie  ol  enlarged  and  ex  ten- 
five  views  of  things,  the  fcriptures  prefent  fuch 
an  idea  of  the  conduit  of  providence,  as  he 
cannot  abandon  without  peculiar,  legiet.  To 
an  unbeliever  in  Chriftianity  and  a  futuie  hate, 
the  ways  of  God,  if  he  believe  in  any  God 
at  all,  mull  appear  exceedingly  dark.  He 
neither  knows  how  things  came  into  being, 
nor  to  what  they  tend,  and  his  own  perfonal 
intereft  and  importance  in  the  great  icheme 
is  as  nothing.  But  revelation  opens  a  great, 
a  glorious,  and  moft  animating  profpeit,  and 
one  in  which  every  individual  has  the  gicate,t 
perfonal  intereft.  We  are  there  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  of 
their  final  deftination,  and  of  many  particulars 
of  the  vaft  plan  of  Providence,  including  the 
divine  millions  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift,  the 
great  objeit  of  which  was  to  form  men  to 
virtue  here,  and  to  happiness  heieafter. 

We 
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We  alfo  learn  in  the  fcriptures,  that  all  the 
evils  of  life,  the  contemplation  of  which  can¬ 
not  but  perplex  and  diftrefs  the  ferious  un¬ 
believer,  are  only  a  part  of  that  difcipline  which 
is  net  ef!a?y  to  the  great  end  above  mentioned. 

#  c  the u foie  iee  tee  hand,  the  benevolent 
hand,  of  God,  in  every  thing;  and  though  in 
a  liatc  oi  trouble  and  perfecution,  can  go  on 
our  way  rejoicing.  In  the  hiftory  of  revelation, 
we  fee  the  attention  which  God  has  given  to 
men,  in  affording  them  light  by  degrees,  and 
as  they  were  able  to  bear  it;  inftruding  them 
more  or  lefs  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
giving  them  more  diftineft  and  important  leffons 
by  Mofes  and  the  prophets,  and  completing 
the  whole  fcheme  by  Chrift  and  the  Apoftles. 

By  the  light  of  revelation  we  have  the 
plealing  profpea  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  whole  human  race,  in  their  progrefs  from 
darknefs  to  light,  from  ignorance  to  know¬ 
ledge,  and  from  a  Hate  of  barbarity  and  per¬ 
petual  hoffility,  to  a  fiate  of  univerfal  peace, 
virtue,  and  happinefs,  in  which  we  are  allured 
that  this  world  is  to  terminate. 

Now,  what  has  an  unbeliever  to  contem¬ 
plate  in  comparison  with  thefe,  and  other  great 
views,  which  revelation  holds  out  to  us,  the 
contemplation  of  which  tends  to  elevate  and 
ennoble  the  mind,  fo  as  to  make  a  man  a 
fuperior  kind  of  being  to  a  perfon  who  has  no 

know- 
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knowledge  or  belief  of  them  ?  I  cannot  help 
concluding,  therefore,  that  a  man  who  volun¬ 
tarily  Ihuts  his  eyes  to  this  profpe<5t,  muft  have 
a  ftrong  bias  upon  his  mind,  and  of  a  very 
unworthy  kind  ;  and  if  he  does  it  involuntarily, 
and  with  regret,  he  will  not  do  it  without  gieat 
hefitation,  and  the  moft  fenfible  concern. 

Let  the  unbeliever  then  be  ingenuous,  and 
fay,  whether  he  really  feels  this  concern,  or  not. 
If  he  be  in  fenfible  to  the  great  views  I  have 
mentioned,  1  fhall  conclude  that  his  mind  is 
in  a  low  and  degraded  ftate;  and  that,  what¬ 
ever  elfe  he  may  know,  he  is  deftitute  of  the 
very  elements  of  a  right  judgment  in  this  cafe 
and  muft  be  left  to  his  own  delufions.  On  the 
whole,  I  cannot  help  concluding  with  Dr. 
Hartley  ( Obfervations  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  190.) 
that  “  notwithftanding  the  great  prevalence  of 
“  infidelity,  in  modern  times,  it  is  feldom  found 
<<  to  confift  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  an- 
“  tient  hiftory,  facred  and  profane,  and  never 
with  an  exalted  piety  and  devotion  to  God.” 
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SECTION.  V. 

Of  the  Kind  of  Objections  that  have  been  made  to 

divine  Revelation . 

Ii'  we  confider  the  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  revelation  by  the  molt  celebrated  unbelievers, 
"e  th  ill  find  them  to  be  of  f’uch  a  nature,  as  to 
imply  no  great  attention  to  the  fubjedt,  or  fuch 
an  examination  as  hiftorical  evidence  neceflarily 
requires.  By  fome preferiptive*  arguments,  which 
may  oe  formed  in  a  very  fhort  time,  they  fave 
themleives  the  trouble  of  that  accurate  inquiry 
i»ito  the  ftate  of  facts,  which  cannot  be  made 
without  time  and  patience,  but  which  the  dif- 

culfion  of  the  evidences  of  revelation  abfolutely 
requires. 

i  he  great  queftion  between  believers  and  un¬ 
believers  in  revelation,  is  whether  it  was  Pont¬ 
ic  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  as  we  now  find  them,  and  as  we  mult 
all  take  it  for  granted  they  ever  have  been,  for 
Inch  numbers  of  perfons  as  the  whole  Jewifli 

*  TertuIIian  wrote  a  treatife  entitled  De prefer iptione,  in 
which,  without  confulering  the  arguments  of  the  Heretics  of 
his  time,  lie  endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  could  not  be  in 
the  right,  as  their  tenets  were  not  held  in  the  churches  that 
were  founded  by  the  apoftles. 
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nation  confifted  of  at  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  and  to  many  thoufands  of  Jews  at  jeiu- 
falem  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  as  were  then  converted  to  it,  to  have 
believed  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
when  they  required  nothing  more  than  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fenfes,  and  when  they  had  every 
motive  that  men  could  have  to  afeertain  the 
truth  of  the  fa<5ts,  and  yet  that  there  Ihould  have 
been  no  truth  in  them.  This,  the  believer  fays, 
would  be  a  greater  miracle  than  any  that  the 
hiftory  of  revelation  fuppofes.  Now  the  folution 
of  this  problem  has  never  been  attempted  by 
unbelievers.  Nor,  indeed,  has  the  cafe  itfelt  been 
properly  noticed  by  them;  they  having  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  aferibing  this  great  affect, 
in  a  random  and  arbitrary  manner,  to  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  mankind,  without  endeavouring  to  Ihew 

that,  in  any  fimilar  circumftances,  mankind 
have  difeovered  the  fame  creduility.  1  his  will 
appear  if  we  confider,  as  I  briefly  fnall  do,  the 

general  turn  of  their  arguments. 

j  Many  unbelievers,  and  efpecially  Mr. 
Hume,  without  pretending  to  examine  any  his¬ 
torical  evidence,  have  fatisfied  themfelves  with 
faying,  that  miracles  being  contrary  -o  oui  own 
experience,  all  accounts  6f  them  mutt  be  fade. 
But.  this  is  eafily  Ihewn  to  be  no  true  hate  of 
the  cafe,  lince  events  may  take  place  occafion- 

allv  which  do  not  happen  always  ;  fo  that  miia- 
J  cles 
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cles  might  have  been  wrought  in  the  time  of 
Mofes,  and  of  Chrift,  and  not  at  this  day.  There 
is  no  contradiction  in  this,  fince  both  may  be 
true.  All  that  can  in  realon  be  faidis,  that  mira¬ 
cles  being  unufual  appearances,  and  not  ana¬ 
logous  to  any  that  fall  under  our  own  obferva- 
tion,  they  require  more  definite  evidence  than 
ordinary  facts.  But  accounts  of  them  fhould 
not  be  rejected  without  a  due  examination  of  the 
evidence  alleged  for  them. 

\vhat  would  philofophers  fay  if,  upon  the 
publication  of  any  new  faft,  or  appearance  in 
nature,  no  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  fhould  be 
treated  as  a  thing  that  was  impoflibie  a  priori, 
and  therefore  undeferving  of  examination  ?  Ma¬ 
ny  phenomena  in  nature  appear  at  firft  fight  to  ' 
be  inconfiftent,  as  thofe  of  magnetifm  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  many  in  chemil'try,  with  the  laws 
Oi  giavitation,  which  are  not  fo  in  reality,  and 
only  fhew  that  we  had  been  too  haity  in  drawing 
gincial  conclufions,  which  now  require  to  be 

modified,  the  fa<5ts  in  both  the  cafes  being  un- 
qucftionable. 

2.  Moft  unbelievers  have  undeavoured  to 
pio\c  that,  without  any  examination  of  the 
particular  faffs,  on  which  the  truth  of  the  Jewifh 
and  Chriftian  revelations  reft,  we  may  take  it 
lor  granted,  that  thofe  religions  cannot  be  true  ; 
being,  as  they  conceive,  in  feveral  refpefts,  un¬ 
worthy 
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worthy  of  God,  and  inconfiftent  with  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  natural  religion. 

But  what  do  we  know  of  natuie,  or  the 
Author  of  Nature,  except  from  fafts  ?  1  he  Rrlt 

thing,  therefore,  that  is  to  be  done,  is  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  fafts ;  and  if  the  evidence 
be  fufficient  to  eftablifh  this ,  we  muft  leave  the 
queftion  of  their  conliftency,  or  inconfiftency 
with  other  fafts  to  fubfequent  difcuilion,  however 
we  may  be  induced  by  any  new  appearances  to 
correft  the  conclufions  we  may  have  drawn  from 
preceding  ones. 

Deduftions  concerning  the  moral  attributes 
of  God  from  the  works  of  nature,  are  by  no 
means  fo  eafy,  and  certain,  as  from  fafts  in  the 
hiftory  of  his  tranfaftions  with  men  ;  and  there 
is  no  procefs  of  inveftigation  fo  familar  to  the 
mind,  as  that  by  which  we  judge  of  human  tefti- 
mony.  How  then  can  we  be  authorifed  to  fay 
that  what  is  fully  afcertained,  by  indifputable 
evidence,  to  have  been  aftualiy  done,  or  laid, 
by  the  Divine  Being  (evidenced  by  fuch  works 
as  only  the  Author  of  nature  could  do)  is  in¬ 
confiftent  with  any  thing  that  the  mere  light  oi 
nature  teaches  us  concerning  him.? 

In  faft,  they  who  rejeft  revelation  on  this 
pretence,  firft  form  an  idea  of  the  fupreme  Be¬ 
ing  from  their  own  imaginations,  and  not  from 
the  produftions  of  nature,  and  then  conclude 
that  certain  things  afcribed  to  him  in  the  Icrip- 
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ttirc  hiftory  are  unworthy  of  him.  But  if  the 
hiitory  be  fufficiently  authenticated,  the  feem- 
ingly  anomalous  parts  in  the  Divine  conduct 
fliould  be  treated  like  fitnilar  anomalies  in  natu¬ 
ral  appearances,  and  in  the  conduct  of  provi¬ 
dence;  leading  us  only  to  limit  and  modify  for¬ 
mer  conclufions,  which  were  before  too  general, 
•^it  leaft,  they  Ihould  not  be  at  once  given  up  as 
fade,  but  be  confidered  as  difficulties,  on  which 
luture  obfervations  may  throw  fome  light. 

But  that  the  moral  chara&er  of  the  Divine 
Being,  as  deduced  from  revelation,  is,  on  the 
whole,  taking  the  great  outline  of  it,  free  from 
all  reafonable  objection,  is  what  no  perfon  can 
deny.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  inferred  from 
t  .ic  light  ot  nature,  than  what  we  learn  in  the 
lei  iptmes  concerning  the  Author  of  nature,  viz. 
that  God  is  one,  that  he  is  himfelf  the  maker 
and  governor  of  all  things,  that  he  is  infinitely 
powerful,  wife  and  good,  that  he  is  a  Being  of 
the  It ri dteft  veracity,  tiiat  he  is  merciful  to  the 
penitent,  that  he  is  a  lover  of  virtue  and  a  hater 
cf  vice,  and  that  lie  will  reward  the  one,  and 
punifii  the  other,  if  not  in  this  life,  yet  furely 
in  another.  It  is  impofiible  to  read  the  ferip- 
turcs  in  the  molt  fuperficial  manner,  without 
forming  this  idea  of  God  ;  and  athoufand  doubts 
concerning  the  rectitude  or  the  goodnefs  of  God 
will  arife  from  confidering  the  works  of  nature, 
for  one  that  can  occur  to  the  molt  prejudiced 
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perfon  to  any  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
from  the  hiftory  of  revelation. 

The  general  inferences,  therefore,  above 
mentioned,  fhould  remain  with  us  ( even  more 
than  the  belief  of  the  goodnefs  of  God  from  the 
works  of  nature)  whatever  we  may  be  able  to 
make  of  fome  particular  circumftances  which 
feem  to  be  at  variance  with  them.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  of  this  kind  (the  principal  ol  which 
relates  to  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanitcs) 
are  eafily  and  fatisfaCtorily  anfwered.  However,, 
the  objection  to  the  whole  of  revelation  from  an 
attention  to  particular  objectionable  parts,  re¬ 
quires  no  time,  or  labour  of  examination,  and 
fuppofes  only  the  moft  fuperficial  knowledge. 

3,  Other  perfons  become  unbelievers  from 
feeing  fuch  doCtrines  maintained  by  believers, 
as  they  find  to  be  contrary  to  common  fenfe, 
and  fuch  abufes  of  other  kinds  as  they  find  in 
all  the  civil  eftablifhments  of  Chriftianity,  and 
which  are  highly  injurious  to  civil  fociety;  tak¬ 
ing  it  for  granted,  that  fuch  doCtrines,  and  fuch 
abufes,  are  authorifed  by  the  chrifiian  religion. 
They  more  particularly  revolt  at  the  doCtrine 
of  tranfubjlantiation ,  held  by  all  catholics,  and 
that  of  the  trinity  9  by  moft  proteftants,  and  at 
the  exceffive  power  affumed  by  the  popes,  and 
indeed  by  priefts  of  moft  chriftian  communions. 
But,  furely,  in  a  matter  of  this  moment,  every 
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man  ought,  at  leaft,  to  take  the  pains,  to  fee 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  judge,  by  the  rules  of 
fair  criticifm,  whether  fuch  do&rines  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fcriptures,  and  whether  fuch  abufes 
beauthorifed  by  Chrift  and  the  apoftles. 

4*  It  has  hitherto  been  unfortunately  main¬ 
tained  by  ahnoft  all  Chriftians,  that  the  fcrip- 
turcs  are  divinely  infpired;  and  this  being  af- 
fumcd  by  unbelievers,  every  impropriety  of 
fentiment  in  the  writers,  and  the  flighted:  con- 
tradiftions  in  the  hiftory,  fufficiently  authorife 
them,  as  they  think,  to  reject  the  whole.  But 
they  fliould,  at  lealt,  fee  whether  the  writers 
pretend  to  fuch  infpiration,  which  they  evidently 
do  not;  or  if  they  did,  they  might  be  miftaken 
with  refpedt  to  that  circumftance,  as  they  give 
no  evidence  of  it,  and  the  hiftory  be  in  the 
main  as  authentic  as  any  other  whatever. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  a  perfon  taking  it  for 
granted  that  revelation  cannot  be  true,  takes  no 
pains  to  inform  himfelf  concerning  the  evidence 
of  the  fa<5is,  which  would  require  much  reading, 
and  patient  inveftigation,  and  confequently 
much  time.  He  does  not  fo  much  as  read  the 
fcriptures  themfelves,  or  only  looks  into  them 
in  the  molt  fuperficial  manner;  fo  that,  befides 
knowing  nothing  of  the  external  evidence,  he 
has  no  perception  of  that  internal  evidence, 
which  could  not  fail  to  ftrike  a  diligent  and  im¬ 
partial  reader. 


The 
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The  only  unbeliever  who  appears  to  me  to 
have  had  any  idea  of  the  true  ftate  of  the  quef- 
tion  between  believers  and  unbelievers,  is  Mr, 
Gibbon.  Being  acquainted  with  hiftory,  he 
faw  no  reafon  to  entertain  any  doubt  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  circumftances  in  which  Chriftianity 
is  faid  to  have  been  promulgated  in  the  gofpels, 
and  the  Adis  of  the  apoftles,  and  confequently 
the  rapidity  w7ith  which  it  fpread  through  the 
mod  diftant  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  could  not  deny  the  remarkable  fad,  that  a 
few  unlearned  men,  of  a  defpifed  nation,  con¬ 
ceived  luch  ideas  refpediing  the  enlightening 
and  reforming  of  the  world,  as  had  never  occur¬ 
red  to  the  greateft  philofophers  of  the  mod  cele¬ 
brated  nations,  and  that  they  fucceeded  in  the 
bold  defign;  having  propagated  the  new  reli¬ 
gion  with  unexampled  fuccefs  in  the  learned 
and  civilized,  as  well  as  the  unlearned  and  un¬ 
civilized,  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  notwith- 
ftanding  the  greateft  fufferings  to  which  they 
and  their  followers  were  univerfally  expofed  ; 
fo  that  there  could  not  have  been  wanting  any 
motive  to  the  moft  rigorous  examination  of  the 
fads  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  while  they 
were  all  recent.  He  therefore  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  give  his  ideas  of  the  caufes  ot  this  won¬ 
derful  event.  For  he  could  not  but  be  fenfible, 
that  every  effed  requires  an  adequate  caufe. 
But  the  lamenefs  of  his  account  betrays  the 
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moll  extreme  prejudice,  amounting  to  a  total 
incapacity  of  forming  a  right  judgment  in  the 
cafe. 

I 

Mr.  Gibbon  with  great  ferioufnefs  afcribes 
the  rapid  fpread  of  chriftianity  chiefly  to  the 
zeal  of  its  advocates,  the  ftrictnefs  of  their  dif- 
cipline,  and  the  promifes  of  happinefs  in  an¬ 
other  world,  which  the  new  religion  held  out  to 
rnen.  But  this  is  no  more  than,  with  the  In¬ 
dian,  placing  the  world  upon  the  elephant, 
without  knowing  that  the  elephant  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  tortoife.  For  he  gives  no  account 
at  all  ct  the  caufe  of  the  great  zeal  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Chriltians,  of  the  ftri&nefs  of  their  difcip- 
line,  or  how  fo  many  perfons  were  induced  to 
believe  thefe  flattering  promifes  of  future  happi¬ 
nefs,  fo  as  to  live  and  die  in  the  firm  belief  of 
it.  Confequently,  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
ready  reception  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  rapid 
fpread  of  Chriftianity,  without  being  fupported 
by  miracles,  remains  juft  as  he  found  it,  that  is, 
wholly  unaccounted  for.  The  gofpel  hiftory 
clearly  accounts  for  every  thing  that  took  place. 
But  if  that  hiftory  be  falfe,  if  no  miracles  were 
ever  wrought,  the  belief  of  thofe  miracles,  by 
perfons  fo  indifpofed  to  the  reception  of  Chrif¬ 
tianity  as  both  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  of  that 
age  evidently  were,  was  abfolutely  impodible, 
on  any  known  principles  of  human  nature. 
Confequently,  a  much  greater  miracle  is  in 

reality 
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reality  admitted  by  unbelievers,  than  any  that 
the  gofpel  hiftory  luppofes,  and  a  miracle  with¬ 
out  any  rational  objedt  whatever. 

It  is  common  with  many  unbelievers  to  fay, 
that  fuch  is  the  power  of  priefts,  that  they  can 
impofe  any  religion  on  the  vulgar,  and  that  to 
fuch  influence  may  be  afcribed  the  belief  ol  the 
Jewifh  and  chriftian  miracles.  As  I  have  much 
to  obferve  on  this  fubjeft,  I  lhall  confider  it  in  a 
feparate  left  ion. 

To  me  there  cannot  be  any  clearer  proof  of 
the  infufficiency  of  the  grounds  on  which  the 
generality  of  unbelievers  rejeft:  Chriftianity, 
than  the  extraordinary  impreffion  that  has 
been  made,  efpecially  in  America,  by  Mr. 
Paine’s  Age  of  Rcafon.  If  I  be  rightly  inform¬ 
ed,  this  work  has  done  much  towards  unchrif- 
tianiling  a  great  part  of  the  nominally  chriftian 
world.  For  there  is  not,  perhaps,  as  I  think  I 
have  Ihewn  in  my  remarks  upon  it,  any  book 
of  the  kind  which  abounds  with  more  palp¬ 
able  miftakes  with  refpedt  to  notorious  fafts,  or 
with  reafoning  more  manifeftly  inconclulive.  At 
the  fame  time  fuch  rational  and  excellent  de¬ 
fences  of  Chriftianity  as  that  of  Mr.  Paley  s,  to 
fay  nothing  of  other  publications  which  have 
the  fame  objeft,  are  comparatively  read  by  very 
few,  and  ferve  only  (which  is  all  that  I  expect 

from  this  performance)  to  confirm  the  faith 

of 
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of  fome  chriftians,  without  bringing  back  any 
that  have  once  declared  their  difbelief  of  chrif- 
tianity. 


SECTION  VI. 

0/  the  Influence  of  the  Jewifh  and  Chrijlian  Priefts 
with  refpect  to  their  Power  of  impofmg  upon  the 
common  People. 

W HEN  unbelievers  in  revelation  are  afked 
how  the  Jews  and  Chriftians?  were  brought  to 
believe  the  miracles  of  Mofes  and  of  Chrift,  if  no 
fuch  miracles  were  wrought,  they  frequently 
fay,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  pricjls  to  make  the 
common  people  believe  any  thing,  and  that  we 
fee  this  in  ail  countries,  and  in  all  ages.  But  this 
alfertion,  befides  being  too  general,  does  not  at 
all  apply  to  the  cafe  of  Jewifh  or  chrijlian  priefts. 

In  all  the  cales  in  which  priefts  have  had  the 
moft  influence,  and  feem  to  have  led  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  the  people  were  previoufly  difpo- 
fed  to  believe  what  they  were  taught  by  them; 
the  fuperftitions  to  which  they  were  addicted 
(arifing  from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture)  having  been  common  to  the  whole  nation, 

the 
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the  priefts  as  well  as  the  people  themfelves.  All 
the  heathen  religions  exifted,  as  far  as  appears, 
before  any  particular  inftitution  ot  a  priefthood 
to  adminifter  the  rites  of  them.  The  priefts 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  whofe  fun  ft  ions  and 
powers  we  have  the  molt  knowledge,  were  in 
no  important  refpeft  wifer  than  the  reft  ot  the 
people;  nor  indeed  were  their  offices  diftinft 
from,  or  incompatible  with,  civil  offices;  Julius 
Caffiar  and  Agricola  were  priefts,  and  Cicero  an 
augur.  What  knowledge  then,  could  theie 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  priefts,  of  which  they 
could  have  availed  themfelves  to  impofe  upon  the 
reft  of  the  people,  if  they  had  had  any  inteieft 

diftinft  from  theirs? 

It  appears  from  Herodotus  that  in  the  early 
ages  princes,  priefts,  and  peopie  weie  alike  ig¬ 
norant  and  fuperftitious;  and  when  the  light 
of  philofophy  beamed  upon  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  newly  acquired  knowledge  was  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  priefts,  or  gave  them  any  umbrage, 
as  if  any  fecrets  they  had  were  in  danger  from 
it.  Some  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  leai ned  of  tne 
ancients  were  as  much  devoted  to  the  popular 
fuperftitions  as  the  vulgar.  This  was  evidently 
the  cafe  with  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 

Julian. 

If  we  attend  to  the  circumftances  of  barba¬ 
rous  nations,  fuch  as  the  Tartars,  oi  North- 
American  Indians,  we  fhall  not  find  their  priefts 

in 
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in  pofTefiion  of  any  more  real  knowledge  than 
the  people.  They  are  equally  ignorant  and 
fuperftitious,  firmly  believing  in  the  efficacy  of 
their  various  charms,  and  other  ceremonies.  Or 
if  they  have  recourfe  to  any  artifice,  it  is,  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  only  to  obtain  greater  credit 
to  what  they  believe  fundamentally  entitled  to  it; 
and  from  this  ufe  of  artifice  too  few  perfons  of 
any  country,  or  of  any  religion,  have  had  the 
juit  firmnefs  entirely  to  abftain.  More,  1  doubt 
not,  of  the  tricks  of  the  Romifh  priefts  and 
monks  were  the  contrivance  of  fin  cere  believers, 
than  ol  unbelievers.  - 

The  common  people  are  faid  to  be  credulous, 
and  accordingly  ealily  impofed  upon.  But  this 
is  only  true  in  cafes  in  which  they  are,  from  their 
prejudices,  previoufly  difpofed  to  credulity.  For 
where  the  things  that  are  endeavoured  to  be  im¬ 
pofed  upon  them  are  contrary  to  their  pre-con- 
ceivcd  prejudices  and  habits,  they  are  always 
incredulous  and  obftinate  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance,  and  accordingly  they  have  always 
been  the  laft  perfons  in  every  country  to  adopt 
any  new  opinion,  or  practice.  This  was  parti¬ 
cularly  evident  in  the  progrefs  of  chriftianity. 
lor  the  people  of  the  villages  were  fo  much  later 
than  others  in  abandoning  their  ancient  fuper- 
futions,  that  th'c  term  pagans  (  pagani)  became 
fynonymous  to  heathens  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  better  informed,  and  more  open  to  con- 

vision. 
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viflion,  having  changed  their  opinions  and  cuf- 

toms  long  before  them. 

With  rcTpcct  to  the  Jewilh  and  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligions,  it  was  abfolutely  impoffible  that  their 
eftablilhrnent  could  have  received  the  leaft  aid 
from  prieftcraft,  fmce  they  were  eftablifhed  be¬ 
fore  any  fuch  order  of  men  as  priefts  exifled , 
and  befides,  in  both  the  cafes,  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  at  large  were  directly  oppofed  to 
them.  The  fplendid  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt, 
the  paiTage  through  the  lied  Sea,  and  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  ten  commandments  from  mount 
Sinai,  preceded  any  appointment  ci  pnefthood 
among  the  Jews;  and  the  polteiity  of  l-ioic > >, 
w'ho  was  the  principal  inftrumcnt  in  all  the  ic- 
ligious  inftitutions  of  the  Hebrews,  were  not 
priefts,  but  were  included  in  tbe  clafs  of  com~ 
mon  Levites.  Befides,  what  knowledge  had 
Mofes  or  Aaron  more  than  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  nation,  and  how  could  it  have  been  in,  their 
power  to  make  that  refractory  people  receive  a 
fyftem  of  religion  which  they  evidently  did  not 
like,  and  to  believe  things  to  be  true,  the  falfe- 
hood  of  which,  if  they  were  falfe,  they  mult 
themfelves  have  been  witnefles  to.  The  rebel¬ 
lion  a  gain  ft  Mofes  and  Aaron  demonftrates 
that  the  reft  of  the  people  were  not  previoufly 
difpofed  to  refpeft  them,  any  more  than  the 
miracles  wrought  in  their  favour  compelled 
them  to  do  it. 


That 
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Uiat  the  great  mats  oi  the  Hebrew  nation 
were  exceedingly  indifpoled  to  the  religious  in- 
ltitutions  of  Mofes,  and  that  they  preferred  the 
rites  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  of  their  hiftory  till  the  time  of 
the  Babylonilh  captivity.  When  Mofes  only 
flayed  longer  on  mount  Sinai  than  they  expect¬ 
ed,  they  made  the  figure  of  a  calf,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Egyptians,  for  the  object  of  their 
v'orfhip,  though  they  had  juft  before  been  ex- 
prefsly  forbidden  to  do  any  fuch  thing;  and  their 
rclapfes  into  the  idolatrous  rites  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  notwithftanding  repeated  judgments  cal¬ 
culated  to  wean  them  from  them,  continued  till 
the  period  above  mentioned. 

1  he  priefts  ot  Baal,  not  thofe  of  Jehovah, 
had  the  advantage  of  the  prejudices  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  favour  ;  and  in  fcvcral  reigns  the  au¬ 
thority  ol  the  kings  and  of  the  nobles  were  ad¬ 
ded  to  it.  In  the  reign  ofManafleh  the  worlhip 
oi’  Baal  was  fet  up  in  the  temple  itfelf.  How 
then  could  it  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  few 
and  perfecuted  prophets  of  Jehovah  to  fupplant 
them,  and  re-eftablifh  a  mode  of  worfhip  to 
which  the  generality  of  the  people  were  fo  ex¬ 
tremely  averfe,  but  by  the  power  of  miracles  ? 
If  there  be  any  fa<5t  in  hiftory  more  clearly  efta- 
blilhed  than  any  other,  it  is  this,  of  the  prone- 
nefs  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  their  neighbours  ;  and  yet  after  their  captivi¬ 
ty  in  Babylon,  when  they  faw  the  complete 

overthrow 
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overthrow  of  thatftate,  which  was  more  addict¬ 
ed  to  idol  worfhip  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
world,  and  alfo  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  of 
Mofes  and  Jeremiah,  both  in  their  own  pumfh- 
ment,  and  in  their  deliverance,  they  reverted 
to  the  obfervance  of  their  religion,  when  it  was 
moil  natural  to  expe<5t,  they  would  entirely  have 
abandoned  and  forgotten  it,  and  they  have  not 
fwerved  from  the  firmeft  attachment  to  it  to 

this  day. 

All  the  knowledge  of  which  the  Jewiiii 
priefts  were  polTefled  was  contained  in  the 
books  of  their  law,  which  were  equally  open 
to  all  the  people,  and  which  were  recited  to, 
them  every  feventh  year  at  the  feaft  of  1  aberna- 
cles.  In  the  heathen  religions  there  were  my- 
I levies ,  and  fecrets ,  but  in  that  of  the  Jews  there 

were  none. 

Had  the  Jewilh  priefts  been  a  body  of  men, 
who,  like  the  Jefuits,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of 
their  own  corps,  there  might  have  been  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  able  men  among  them,  capable  of 
impofing  upon,  and  leading,  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  \  but  as  the  Jewilh  priefthood  was  heredi¬ 
tary,  and  ability  is  not  fo,  many  of  them  mult 
have  been  weak  men,  who  would  probably  have 
divulged  any  fecrets,  if  there  had  been  any  in 

the  order. 

Befides,  in  times  of  degeneracy,  many  of 

the  Jewifh  priefts,  as  well  as  of  the  people,  apof- 

tatized  to  the  worfhip  of  other  gods ;  and  the 

prophets 
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prophets  denounced  the  heavieft  judgments 
againft  them  on  that  account,  fo  that  they  had 
every  motive  to  expofe  a  fraud  if  they  had 
known  of  any.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  ap¬ 
pears,  any  more  than  in  the  cafe  of  Judas  with 
refpeft  to  Chrift.  Notwithftanding  the  frequent 
apoftacies  of  the  bulk  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
(in  which  princes,  priefts  and  people  were  equal¬ 
ly  involved)  from  the  worfhip  of  their  own 
Cod,  it  by  no  means  appears  that  they  at  any 
time  ditbelieved  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Mofes ;  but,  like  all  other  people  in 
thofe  times,  they  were  willing  to  believe  that 
the  claims  of  different  deities  were  not  wholly 
incompatible  with  each  other,  and  the  religious 
fcftivals  and  rites  of  their  neighbours  were  far 
more  alluring  than  their  own.  And  how  com¬ 
mon  is  it  for  men’s  practice,  and  even  their  rea- 
fon,  to  bend  to  the  fide  of  inclination. 

AVith  lefs  pretence  can  it  be  faid  that  prieffc- 
craft  was  concerned  in  the  promulgation  of 
chrift ianity .  That  the  Jews  in  general  were 
indifpofed  to  receive  the  new  religion  can  never 

i 

be  queftioned.  We  fee  the  mod  inveterate  pre¬ 
judice  againft  it  in  that  nation  to  this  day,  and 
what  advantage  could  fuel)  a  man  as  an  illiterate 
carpenter,  and  a  few  fifhermen  have  over  the 
Jewifh  feribes  and  priefts?  Neither  Jefus  nor  the 
apoftlcs  were  priefts,  or  poffelled  of  any  more 
knowledge  than  other  perfons  of  their  low  fta- 

tion 
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tion  in  their  country.  Indeed,  no  cafe  can  b^ 
ftated,  in  which  men  had  lefs  natural  advantage 
for  im poling  upon  others  than  they  had. 

The  truth  of  chrillianity  being  once  eft  a- 
blilhed  by  unqueftionable  miracles,  and  fuch  a 
rigorous  fcrutiny  of  all  the  rafts  on  which  it  reli¬ 
ed,  as  no  other  fafts  ever  underwent,  and  an 
order  of  priefthood  being  founded  upon  it, 
worldly-minded  men,  becoming  prielts,  took 
advantage,  no  doubt,  of  the  popular  credulity 
to  promote  their  own  intereft.  But  this  was  long 
after  the  eftablilhment  of  chrillianity,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  abufes  of  it,  and 
not  to  the  thing  itfelf,  the  true  principles  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  the  New  Teftament ;  and 
it  is  evident  they  afford  no  juft  ground  for  any 
fuch  abufes,  the  whole  object  of  chrillianity 
being  to  train  men  up  to  virtue  here  and  hap- 
pinefs  hereafter.  Nothing  is  eafier  than  to  trace 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  influence  of  priefts 
among  chriftians,  and  the  whole  or  it  was  un- 
queftionably  fubfequent  to  the  promulgation  of 
chriftianity;  fo  that  to  afcribe  the  eftablilhment 
of  this  religion  to  prieftcraft,  is  to  miftake  the 
effeft,  and  an  accidental  and  sats  effeft,  for  the 

caufe. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Of  the  Spirit  and  moral  Influence }  of  Infidelity,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Correfpondence  between  Vol¬ 
taire  and  DJ Alembert. 

TVfE  great  end  of  religion  is  to  improve  the 
nature  ot  man,  and  thereby  add  to  his  happi- 
nefs.  With  refpett  to  intellect,  men  and  brute 
animals  are  born  in  the  fame  ftate,  having  the 
fame  external  fenfes,  which  are  the  only  inlets 
to  all  ideas,  and  confequently  the  fource  of  all 
the  knowledge,  and  of  all  the  mental  habits, 
they  ever  acquire;  and  for  fome  time  the  brute 
advances  with  more  rapidity  than  the  man.  A 
dog  acquires  much  ufeful  knowledge  in  a  fliort 
time,  while  a  child  feems  to  have  learned  no¬ 
thing;  and  yet,  after  a  few  years,  how  much 
fuperior  is  the  child,  while  the  dog  makes  no 
fenfible  advances  at  all  ? 

To  what  can  this  difference  be  owing,,T>ut 
to  a  difference  with  refpedt  to  the  various  affo- 
ciations  of  the  ideas,  originally  the  very  fame,  by 
which  thofe  in  the  mind  of  the  man  become  fo 
modified,  as  to  be  properly  termed  intellectual , 
while  thofe  of  the  other  remain  almoft  wholly 
fenfual,  the  gratification  of  the  fenfes  being 
their  principal  objedt;  whereas  in  fome  men  of 

highly 
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highly  cultivated  minds,  they  alrnoft  ceafe  to  be 
any  objeCt  at  all;  there  being  no  pains  of  fenfe, 
as  thofe  of  hunger  and  thirlt,  thofe  occaiioned 
by  heat  or  cold,  by  the  moll  extreme  fatigue, 
or  whatever  can  affe<5t  the  body  in  the  moft  dif-  # 
agreeable  manner,  that  they  will  not  chear- 
fully  undergo,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
in  order  to  gain  fome  objeCt  of  which  a  mere 
brute  has  no  conception,  and  of  which  the  man 
himfelf  had  no  idea  when  he  began  his  career. 

He  fhall  even  wholly  lofe  fight  of  himfelf,  and 
of  his  individual  intereft  of  every  kind,  and  pur- 
fue  an  objeCt  that  has  little  or  no  relation  to  his 
own  happinefs  (though  it  may  be  ultimately 
productive  of  it)  and  the  happinefs  of  others 
fhall  be  more  direCtly  in  his  view  than  his  own. 

Men  alfo  have  many  ideas  which  are  fo  re¬ 
mote  from  thofe  of  fenfe,  that  it  is  with  great 

t 

difficulty  that  they  can  be  traced  to  them;  fo 
that  their  real  origin  was  unknown  till  it  was 
difcovered  by  the  wonderful  fagacity  of  Dr. 
Hartley;  while  other  metaphyficians  and  philo- 
fophers  maintain  that  we  do  not  acquire  them 
by  any  of  the  external,  but  by  fome  internal 
fenfes.  I  mean  thofe  ideas  which  are  called  ab- 
JlraB. 

That  brute  animals  are,  however,  capable  of 
much  mental  improvement,  we  fee  in  the  flrong 
attachment  they  have  for  their  young,  and 
the  affeCtion  that  dogs,  more  efpecially,  have 

for 
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for  their  matters.  But  they  do  not  feem  capable 
of  acquiring  any  ideas  of  invifible  objefts,  or  of 
very  abftraft  or  complex  ideas*;  owing,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  their  \vant  of  the  power  of  articula¬ 
tion,  or  fpeech.  They  can  exprefs  their  fenfa- 
fions,  their  joys  and  forrows,  their  hopes  and 
fears,  in  the  cleareft  manner;  but  they  do  not 
feem  to  have  any  mode  of  exprefling  particular 
ideas ,  and  therefore  they  are  incapable  of  dif- 
courfmg  by  words  or  fig  ns,  and  this  is  the 
great  inftrument  of  improvement  in  man,  as 
well  as  more  compafs  of  brain. 

On  this  account  it  does  not  feem  poflible  to 
give  a  brute  animal  an  idea  of  a  God,  or  of  a 
future  ftate,  which  are  as  eafily  acquired  by 
men,  and  even  by  children  that  can  fpeak,  as 
any  other  ideas  whatever.  And  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  variety  of  our  ideas,  and 
their  combinations,  and  confequently  their  re- 
motenefs  from  the  elements  of  which  they  were 
compofed,  is  our  advancement  in  intellectual 
excellence.  For  in  this  proportion  we  recede 
the  farther  from  mere  fenfe.  According  to  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Hartley,  deduced  from  the 


*  That  brute  animals  have  fome  ideas  that  are  properly  abstract, 
or  central  (if  they  can  be  called  Ideas)  and  not  correfponding  to  any 
individual  objcdl  which  they  have  feen  before,  is  evident  from  dogs  pur- 
fuing  hares,  and  other  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or  of  fimilar  fpecies  with 
thofc  that  they  have  been  ufed  to  purfue,  and  their  avoiding  others,  which 
they  have  found  by  experience  to  be  able  to  overpower,  and  difpofed  to  hurt, 
them. 
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moft  accurate  obfervations,  the  ultimatum  of 
human  attainment  in  this  progrefs,  through 
the  fucceffive  ftages  of  fenfation,  imagination , 
ambition,  and  felf-intereji,  is  when  a  regard  to 
the  good  of  others,  the  fuppofed  will  of  God,  and 
a  fenfe  of  abftraCt  right,  commonly  called  con- 
fcience,  or  the  moral  fenfe,  fhall  inftantly,  and 
without  reflection,  determine  a  man’s  conduCt; 
fo  that  his  actions  proceeding  from  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  fhall  be  fecondarily  automatic.  So  per¬ 
fectly  will  they  be  directed  to  thefe  ends,  that 
all  the  intermediate  links  of  their  connection 
with  them  fhall  be  obliterated,  as  the  fcaffolding 
is  taken  down  when  the  edifice  is  completed. 

With  thefe  principles  every  real  philofo- 
pher  is  well  acquainted,  and  therefore  they 
mult  be  here  taken  for  granted,  and  by  thefe  we 
muft  compare  the  ftate  of  mind  naturally  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  believer  in  revelation  with  that  of 
thofe  who  difbelieve  it.  And  I  think  the  great  fu- 
periority  of  the  former  to  the  latter  cannot  fail  to 
be  manifeft,  as  alio  that  men  are  happier  in 
themfelves,  and  more  difpofed  to  promote  the 
happinefs  of  others,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
governed  by  this  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minds  and  characters  of  thole  perfons  who  are 
deftitute  of  it,  whatever  other  objeas  they  may 
have,  and  whatever  fuecefs  they  may  have  in  the 
purfuit  of  them,  will  appear  to  be  juftly  denomi- 
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nated  low  and  mean,  the  reverfe  of  what  is  great, 
dignified,  and  noble,  in  the  character  of  rational 
beings.  '  j$  £  jj  | 

This  I  have  (hewn,  and  I  hope,  fatisfa&orily, 
in  the  fird  of  my  Difcourfes  on  the  Evidences  of 
Revelation,  and  in  fome  meafure,  in  a  preceding 
feftion,  and  therefore  I  (hall  not  repeat  the  ar¬ 
guments  here;  but  I  (hall  illuftrate  them  by 
examples  from  fuch  of  the  writings  of  the 

more  eminent  unbelievers  as  will  be  deemed 

•  »» 

to  be  the  faired  indication  of  their  real  fen- 
timents  and  feelings.  And  I  think  that,  with 
refpe£t  to  Voltaire,  who  is  the  father  of  the 
greated  part  of  the  infidelity  of  the  prefent  age*, 
we  cannot  fail  to  find  thefe  in  his  correfpon- 
dence  with  D’Alembert,  to  whom  he  wrote 
without  the  lead  difguife,  as  to  a  brother  and  a 
friend;  as  D’Alembert,  a  man  of  a  fimilar  turn, 
though  a  fomewhat  graver  chara6ter,  did  to  him. 
On  any  fentiments  in  the  other  correfpondences 
ot  thefe  celebrated  writers,  I  do  not  lay  much 
drefs,  as  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  mo¬ 
tives  to  write  otherwife  than  they  really  thought; 
and  it  will  appear  that  they  made  no  fcruple  of 
doing  this  when  it  anfwered  their  purpofe. 


*  He  is  called  by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  whofe  compliments,  in  his 
correfpondence  with  him,  arc  fulfome  in  the  extreme,  i  the  divine  patriarch 
(  of  unbelievers.’  Pollhumous  works,  vol.  x.  p.  71.  That  the  one  could 
offer,  and  the  other  receive,  fuch  grofs  flattery,  is  a  fufficient  indication  of 
the  low  hate  of  both  their  minds.  See  particularly,  vol.  x.  p.  50,  60,  63) 
65,  7i>  73,  108,  and  1 18. 

We 
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We  fee  in  thefe  Letters,,  that  it  was  the 
great  obje<5t  of  Voltaire  from  early  life,  and 
continued  to  be  fo  with  unabated,  nay  with  in- 
creafing,  zeal  to  the  very  end  of  it,  to  overturn 
the  fyftem  of  revealed  religion,  and  without 
fubftituting,  like  the  deifts  in  England,  any 
principles  of  natural  religion  in  its  place.  He  was 
perpetually  boafting  of  the  progrefs  that  was 
made  in  this  work.  He  felt  deeply  every  thing 
that  tended  toobftruft  it;  he  was  continnally  urg¬ 
ing  his  friends  to  join  him  in  it,  and  he  fpared  no 
means,  Ihort  of  fuffering  and  dying  in  the  caufe, 
to  promote  it.  But  he  made  no  fcruple  of  dif- 
fembling,  or  of  ufing  any  artifice,  to  avoid  per¬ 
fection.  He  never,  however,  endeavoured  to 
overturn  the  Jewifh  or  chriftian  revelations  by 
ferious  argument,  but  chiefly  ufed,  and  recom¬ 
mended,  ridicule.  Though  the  fubjedt  be  of 
infinite  importance,  and  though  he  evidently 
did  not  fuppofe  that  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  hope  of  a  future  life  but  on  the  principles 
of  chriftianity,  he  always  treated  it  with  the 
greateft  levity,  never  once  exprefling  any  regret, 
or  concern,  that  fo  great  and  glorious  a  profpedt 
muft  be  abandoned;  and  though  he  was  not, 
like  D’Alembert,  wholly  an  unbeliever  in  the 
being  of  a  God,  he  had  no  faith  in  a  providence , 
or  profefled  to  have  any  refpedt  to  a  Supreme 
Being  in  his  conduft.  Defpairing  of  much  fuc- 
cefs  except  with  men  of  letters,  and  men  of 
falhion,  he  difcovers  the  greateft  indifference, 
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and  even  contempt,  for  the  common  people,  as 
not  worth  enlightening. 

That  thefe  are  juft  inferences  from  the  cor- 
refpondence  above  mentioned,  will  appear  from 
the  extracts  that  I  lhall  give  from  it;  and 
though  they  will  be  numerous,  they  will  not,  I 
think,  be  thought  tedious,  being  written  in 
Voltaire’s  belt  manner,  which  wras  always  pe¬ 
culiarly  lively  and  entertaining,  even  when  his 
conceptions  were  ever  lb  falfe,  and  the  temper 
that  he  difeovered  the  molt  to  be  condemned. 

I  wilh  the  difpolition  of  mind  with  which 
Voltaire  and  his  correfpondent  wrote  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  and 
other  preachers  of  chriltianity.  Thefe,  having 
the  highelt  idea  of  the  importance  of  their  of¬ 
fice,  and  the  greatelt  compalfion  and  refpeft  for 
mankind,  all  of  whom  they  confidered  as  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  fame  God  and  Father  with  them- 
felves,  and  heirs  of  the  fame  immortality,  and 
whom  they  faw  to  be  miferably  bewildered  in 
error  and  fuperltition,  and  immerfed  in  grofs 
vices  ariling  from  that  fuperltition,  fpared  no 
pains,  and  declined  no  rilk,  or  fuffering,  even 
that  of  death  itfelf,  in  order  to  enlighten  their 
minds,  and  reform  their  conduct,  with  a  view 
to  their  future  happinefs.  Juft ly  eltimating 
the  importance  of  a  future  and  endlefs  ftate  of 
being,  they  treated  fo  ferious  a  fubjedl  with  the 
greatelt  ferioufnefs.  Firmly  believing  in  the 

exigence 


exiftence  and  conftant  providence  of  God,  whom 
they  confidered  as  a  Being  of  infinite  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs,  they  had  a  refpeft  to  him 
in  all  their  conduft,  and  were  wholly  reiigned 
to  his  will,  in  living,  fuffering,  and  dying.  It 
any  perfon  be  infenfible  of  the  great  fuperiority 
of  this  chara&er  to  that  which  is  difeovered  by 
Voltaire,  and  moft  unbelievers,  I  can  have  no 
hope  that  any  reafoning,  or  reprefentations,  of 
mine  will  make  the  imprellion  that  I  could  wifh, 
and  therefore,  to  all  fuch  perfons  my  writing 
will  be  in  vain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  through  the  whole  of 
this  correfpondence,  both  Voltaire  and  D’Alem¬ 
bert  confound  popery  with  chriftianity,  though 
it  appears  that  they  had  heard  of  Socinians ,  and 
no  doubt  of  other  chriftians,  who  difclaimed  the 
popifh  doftrines.  D’Alembert,  fays*,  vol.  i. 
p.  212,  f  In  a  little  time  mankind  will  have 
<■  fenfe  enough  to  comprehend  of  themfelves, 

*  that  three  are  not  one,  and  that  bread  is  not  a 
e  God /  Surely  it  became  thefe  philofophers ,  as 
they  always  exclufively  call  themfelves  and  their 
friends,  to  have  examined  a  little  farther,  and  to 
have  enquired  whether  all  the  abfurdities,  and 
all  the  evils,  which  they  lay  to  the  charge  of 
chriftianity,  really  belong  to  it,  and  not  rather 


*  The  quotations  are  from  the  edition  of  {i  Voltaire’s  Works”  publifhed 
after  his  death,  the  edition  in  i2mo.  the  volumes  quoted  being  the  three 
which  contain  his  correfpondence  with  D’  Alembert. 
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to  the  corruptions  and  abufes  of  it.  But  thefe 
things  they  perpetually  confound,  and  on  this 
pretence  exclaim  againft  the  whole  fyftem. 

Condorcet,  in  his  Lift  of  Voltaire,  fays,  p. 
192,  ‘  his  zeal  againlt  a  religion  which  he  re- 
'  garded  as  the  caufe  of  the  fanaticifm  which  had 
‘  defolated  Europe,  from  its  rife,  of  the  fuperfti- 
‘  tion  which  had  brutalized  it,  and  as  a  fource  of 
‘  the  evils  which  thofe  enemies  to  humanity  con- 
'  tinned  Hill  to  occafion,  feemed  to  double  his 
‘  activity  and  his  ftrength.  I  am  tired,  faid  he, 
‘  one  day,  with  hearing  it  repeated  that  twelve 
‘  men  were  fufficient  to  eftablifli  chriftianity,  and 
'  1  am  deiirous  of  lhewing  them  that  one  man 
‘  only  is  wanting  to  deftroy  it.’ 

According  to  the  fame  teftimony,  Voltaire’s 
zeal  in  the  fame  caufe  had  fulfered  no  abatement 
when  he  vifited  Paris  the  laft  time,  which  was 
near  to  his  death.  £  In  the  midft  of  the  acclam- 
‘  mations  of  the  theatre,  he  had  obferved,’  p. 
19;,  c  with  fecret  pleafure,  that  the  verfes  which 
‘  were  the  moll  applauded  were  thofe  in  which 
‘  he  attacked  fuperftition,  and  the  names  which 
‘  it  had  confccratcd.  It  was  to  this  objeft  that  he 
‘  referred  all  the  homage  that  he  received.  He 
‘  faw  in  the  general  admiration,  a  proof  of  the 
£  empire  which  he  had  obtained  over  their 
'  minds,  the  fall  of  prejudice,  which  was  his 
*  work/ 
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But  perhaps  Voltaire’s  own  language  will 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal 
againft  chriftianity;  and  it  is  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  this  correfpondence  he  does  not 
always  exprefs  himfelf  in  words  at  length,  but, 
having  once  deiignated  chriftianity  by  the  phrafe 
infamous  fanaticifm,  he  generally  only  writes 
l’ inf—  for  it.  I  therefore  ihall  not  fcruple  to 
tranflate  it  accordingly.  Speaking  of  the  op- 
pofition  that  was  made  by  the  clergy  to  the 
publication  of  the  Encyclopedia ,  he  fays,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2 13,  £  Let  us  only  have  the  confolation  of  re- 
<■  garding  with  an  excefs  of  horror  and  of  con- 
«  tempt  the  contemptible  and  horrible  rafcals. 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  explain  myfelf.  I 

*  love  you,  as  much  as  I  abhor  them.’  Again, 
he  fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  68,  ‘  Hold  this  fyftem  in  exe- 
‘  cration,  and  love  me.  Perfecuting  monfters,’' 
vol.  i.  p.  1 1 1,  ‘  give  me  only  feven  or  eight  per- 

<  fons  that  I  can  command,  and  I  will  extenni- 

‘  nate  you.’ 

It  was  the  fubjeft  of  great  concern  to  Vol¬ 
taire,  that  the  enemies  of  religion  could  not 
agree  to  a6t  together.  «  ’Tis  pity,’  he  fays,  vol.  ii. 
p.  14,  *  that  there  Ihould  be  difcord  in  the  camp 

<  of  philofophy,  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  tak- 

<  ing  Troy.  Let  us  at  leaft  have  nothing  to  re- 
f  proach  ourfelves  with  that  can  hurt  the  com- 
«  mon  caufe.’ 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire  had  the  greateft  contempt  imagin¬ 
able  for  Roufieau;  faying,  vol.  ii.  p.316,  ‘  he 
'  not  know  a  more  contemptible  mounte- 
‘  bank  than  he  was,  and  that  he  would  notfpare 
r  him,  but  humble  the  pride  of  that  Diogenes.’ 
Yet  thinking  he  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to 
the  common  caufe,  he  fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  16,  1  It  is 
pity  that  Jean  Jaques,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and 
yourleli,  with  others  ejufdem  farince,  cannot 
f  aft  together,  to  crufh  fuperftition.  The  great- 
c  eft  of  my  griefs  is  to  fee  impofture  united,  and 
'  the  friends  of  truth  divided.  Fight,  my  dear 
f  Bellerophon,  and  deftroy  the  Chimera.’  Again, 

*  mentioning  Roufteau,  he  fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  9, 
‘  This  is  prodigioully  ridiculous.  So  are  moft 
‘  tilings  in  this  world.  But  I  overlook  every 

thing,  provided  the  infamous  fuperftition  be 
‘  cried  down,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  all  perfons 
‘  of  condition,  and  that  it  be  abandoned  to  foot* 
'  men,  andfervant  girls,  as  it  ought  to  be.’ 

D’Alembert  had  pleaded  for  Roufteau,  as 
having  merit  in  this  way,  though  juftly  cenfur- 
able  in  other  refpefts  ‘  If  RoufTeau,’  he  fays, 
vol.  i.  p.174,  “is  perfecuted,  it  is  for  having 
c  thrown  lome  ftones,  and  very  good  ones,  at 
‘  the  infamous  fanaticifm  which  you  wifli  to 
‘  have  cruflicd,  and  which  is  the  burden  of  the 
‘  fong  in  all  your  letters,  as  the  deftruftion  of 
‘  Carthage  was  of  all  thefpeeches  of  Cato  in  the 

*  Roman  fcnatc.’ 

Voltaire 
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Voltaire  was  continually  exhorting  his  friends 
to  exert  themlelves  in  every  poffible  way  to 
overturn  chriftianity.  c  By  what  fate  is  it,  he 
fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  ‘  that  fo  many  fanatical  mad* 

‘  men  have  founded  fe&s,  and  fo  many  fuperior 
€  fpirits  can  fcarce  found  a  fmall  fchool  of  reafon. 
f  It  is  perhaps  becaufe  they  are  not  mad.  They 
r  want  enthufiafm  and  activity.  All  the  philo- 
f  fophers  are  too  lukewarm.  They  content 

*  themfelves  with  laughing  at  the  errors  of  men, 
f  when  they  ought  to  crufli  them.  Miffionaries 

•  ‘  traverfe  land  and  fea,  philofophers  might  at 

*  leaft  go  over  the  ftreets.  They  muft  fow  the 

*  good  feed  from  houfe  to  houfe.  Preaching 
f  does  more  than  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 

*  Acquit  yourfelf,  dear  brother,  of  both  thefe 
r  duties.  Preach  and  write,  combat,  convert, 

‘  make  the  fanatics  fo  odious  and  contemptible, 

‘  that  the  government  fhall  be  afhamed  to  fup- 
r  port  them/ 

He  particularly  laments  the  inactivity  of  his 
correfpondent  D’Alembert,  and  urges  him  to 
exert  his  great  talents,  efpecially  in  irony,  in 
the  caufe.  *  You  bury  your  talents/  he  fays, 
vol.  i.  p.  331,  f  you  are  content  with  defpifing 
r  the  monfter  which  you  ought  to  abhor,  and 

*  deftroy.  What  would  it  colt  you  to  crufh  it  in 

*  four  pages,  having  the  mode  fly  too  not  to  let 

*  it  know  that  it  died  by  your  hand.  It  belongs 

*  to  Meleager  to  kill  the  wild  boar.  Throw  the 

f  javelin 
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'  javelin  without  (hewing  the  hand.  Sometime 

*  or  other  do  me  this  pleafure.  Comfort  me  in 
‘  my  old  age.  Defend  the  good  caufe,’  vol.  i. 
P*  344>  f  ni$ j  unquibiis  ct  rojiro.  Animate 

*  the  brethren.  Continue  to  coax  the  fools  and 
‘the  knaves’  'One  hand  like  yours/  vol.  i. 
p.  423,  ‘  might  ferve  to  crulh  the  monfters  of 

fuperftition  and  fanaticifm;  and  when  we  can 
‘  render  this  fervice  to  mankind,  without  com- 
‘  mitting  ourfelves,  I  think  we  ought  in  con- 
'  fcience  to  do  it.  I  a(k  this  fmall  fervice  of 
'  you  as  a  favour,  and  the  reft  as  juftice.’ 

'Men  will  get  light,’  vol.  ii.  p.  179,  '  in 
'  fpite  of  the  tygers  and  the  apes.  You  are  not 
‘  willing  to  be  a  martyr;  but  be  a  confeflor. 
'  4  our  words  will  have  more  weight  than  a 
‘  pile.  My  dear  philofopher/  conftantly  cry 
‘  aloud  like  the  devil.  I  love  you  as  much  as  I 

*  hate  thofe  monfters.  Adieu,  my  dear  illuftri- 
‘  ous  mafter,’  vol.  ii.  p.  233,  '  continue  to  com- 
'  bat  as  you  do,  pro  aris  ct focis.  As  for  me,  I 
‘  have  my  hands  tied  up  by  minifterial  and  fa- 
'  cerdotal  defpotifm.  I  can  only  do  like  Mofes, 

‘  life  up  my  hands  to  heaven  while  you  are 
‘  lighting.’  '  They  fay,  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  '  we 
‘  dial;  foon  have  many  curious  things,  which 
'  wiil  do  much  good,  in  which  all  men  of  letters 
‘  will  be  interefted.  You,  my  friend,  who  are 
'  at  their  head,  pray  to  God  that  the  devil  may 
‘  be  crulhed,  and,  as  far  as  prudence  will  per 

‘  mit,  put  your  hand  to  this  holy  work. 
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In  proportion  to  Voltaire’s  great  zeal  in  the 
caufe  of  infidelity,  was  his  joy  in  the  fuccefs  of 
his  labours,  of  which  he  makes  frequent  boafts. 
c  Beafon,’  he  fays,  vol.  i.  p.315, ' makes  great  pro- 
c  grefs.  You  perceive,’  vol.  ii.  p.67,  ‘  that  fanati- 
f  cifm  foams  with  rage,  in  proportion  as  the  day 
‘  begins  to  fhine/  He  particularly  triumphs  in 
the  great  progrefs  infidelity  had  made  of  late 
years,  f  Philofophy,’  vol.  i.  p.  313,  f  has  made 
c  a  wonderful  progrefs  the  laft  five  or  fix  years. 
f  It  muft  be  confeffed,’ vol.  ii.  p.  12,  '  that  rea- 

*  fon  has  made  terrible  progrefs  in  the  laft  thirty 

*  years.  It  will  do  fo  every  day.’  This  was 
written  in  1765. 

He  and  his  correfpondent  congratulate  one 
another  on  the  number  of  books  which  ferved  to 
promote  the  caufe  they  had  fo  much  at  heart. 

They  rain  upon  us,’  fays  D’Alembert,’  vol. 
ii.  p.  1 7 1,  f  from  Holland  with  works  without 
‘  number  againft  fanaticifm.  They  feem  refolved 

*  to  befiege  the  city  in  form,  fo  many  red  hot 
balls  are  thrown  into  it.  There  are  more  than 

f  thirty  publications/  vol.  ii.  p.  1 76,  s  in  the  laft 
f  two  years,  which  aredifperfed  through  all  Eu- 

*  rope.  It  continues  to  rain  as  if  it  would  pour 
'  in  books  againft  the  priefthood.’  vol.  ii.  p.  209, 
‘  We  have  had  a  number  of  good  books  the  laft 

*  thirty  years/  fays  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  37 6. 
<  They  muft  do  much  good.  The  progrefs  of 

*  reafon  is  rapid  in  our  cantons.’ 

He 
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He  frequently  mentions  the  particular  coun¬ 
tries  and  places  in  which  infidelity  made  the 
greateft  or  the  molt  unexpected  progrefs.  ‘  You 

*  will  find/  he  fays,  vol.i.  p.  325,  f  that  Geneva 
1  makes  great  progrefs.  There  are  more  philo- 

fopheis  than  Socinians  in  it.  Fanaticifin  be- 

*  g'ns  to  appear  terrible  from  one  end  of  Eu- 

*  nope  to  the  other.  Imagine  to  vourfelf  a  Spa- 
‘  nilh  nobleman,  a  ftranger,  writing  to  me  a  let- 
‘  ter  altogether  anti-fanatical,  to  afk  for  arms 
‘  againft  this  monfter,  in  fpite  of  the  holy  bro- 

*  therhood.’  vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

D’Alembert,  writing  to  Voltaire,  fays,  vol. 
ii.  p.232,  f  There  are  compliments  for  you  from 
‘  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  the  prince  royal, 
‘  who  proteft  in  the  North  that  philofophy 
‘  wbich  is  fo  ill  received  by  the  princes  of  the 
‘  South.  Mr.  Jennings  will  tell  you  what  pro- 
‘  grefs  reafon  has  made  in  Sweden,  under  thefe 
'  happy  aufpices.’ 

1  hefe  philofophers  congratulate  one  another 
molt  of  all  on  the  patronage  that  was  given  to 
infidelity  by  princes,  from  whofe  influence  they 
promifed  themfelves  the  greateft  fuccefs.  <  I 

*  hope,’  fays  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  169,  f  that  thefe 
ralcals  ol  theologians  will  become  fo  ridicu- 

'  lous,  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  any  hurt. 
r  Our  Rulfian  emprefs  leads  the  way  finely. 

‘  Their  laft  days  are  at  hand  in  Poland.  They 

*  are  already  come  in  Prufiia,  and  the  North  of 

f  Germany 
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c  Germany.  The  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria 
‘  are  almoft  the  only  ones  that  fupport  thefe  pe- 
f  dants.  There  is,’  he  fays,  vol.  ii.  p-  334> 

*  fomething  like  a  Decian  perfeeution  againft 

*  our  primitive  church,  but  we  have  for  us,  the 
‘  emperor  of  China,,  the  emprefs  Catharine  II. 
f  the  king  of  Pruffia,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the 

*  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  fon,  many  princes 
'  of  the  empire,  and  all  England.  God  will 

*  have  pity  on  his  flock.’ 

Voltaire  did  not,  however,  expert  that  his 

philofophy  would  make  much  progrefs  among 
the  common  people.  But  this  he  thought  of 
little  confequence,  provided  it  was  received  by 
perfons  of  the  higher  clalfes.’  «  There  are,’  he 
fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  c  few  perfons  who  think. 
<■  My  old  royal  difciple  fays  there  are  not  more 
‘  than  one  in  a  thoufand,  which  is  nearly  the 

*  proportion  of  good  company.  But  there  will 

<  be  ten  times  as  many  in  ten  years  more.  A 

<  great  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men  is  an- 
«  nounced  every  day.’  Let  us,  vol.  II.  p.  14 

f  blefs  this  happy  revolution  which  has  taken 
c  place  in  the  minds  of  all  perfons  of  condition 
f  within  thefe  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  has 
‘  furpafTed  my  hopes.’  We  approach,  vol.  I. 
‘  p.  343,  ‘  the  times  in  which  men  begin  to  be 
c  rational.  But  when  I  fay  men,  I  do  not  mean 
<■  the  populace  (canaille )  and  the  great  chamber, 

*  or  the  aflembly  of  the  clergy,  I  mean  the 

c  men 
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men  who  govern,  and  who  are  born  to  go- 

*  vern.  I  mean  the  men  of  letters  who  are 

*  worthy  of  the  name.” 

On  many  occafions  Voltaire  exprefTes  great 
contempt  for  the  common  people,  as  if  it  was  of 
little  confequence  whether  their  minds  were 
enlightened  or  not.  Having  faid,  as  before, 
that  the  great  revolution  exceeded  his  hopes,’ 
he  adds,  vol.  ii.  p.  146,  *  As  to  the  common¬ 
ality  ( canaille )  Ido  not  trouble  myfelf  about 
‘  them.  They  will  always  be  the  fame.  I  cui- 
c  tivate  my  garden.  There  will  always  be  toads, 

*  but  they  do  not  hinder  the  fmging  of  my 

*  nightingales.’  Speaking  of  a  third  perfon,  he 
fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  205:,  f  he  ought  to  be  content, 
1  and  you  too,  with  the  contempt  with  which 
'  fuperftition  is  fallen  with  the  people  of  con¬ 
dition  in  Europe.  It  is  all  that  could  be 
c  wifhed,  or  that  was  neceflary.  We  never  pre- 

*  tended  to  enlighten  coblers,  and  fervant  maids. 

*  That  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  apoftles.  It  is 
‘  true  there  are  people  who  rifked  martyrdom 

*  as  they  did,  but  God  had  pity  upon  them. 

*  We  fliall  foon,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.  f  have  new 

*  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  I  mean  for  people 
€  of  condition.  As  for  the  populace  ( canaille) 
'  the  molt  ftupid  heavens  and  the  moll  ftupid 
r  earth  is  all  that  is  neceflary  for  them.  Adieu 
€  my  dear  friend,’  vol.  ii.  p.  362.  *  I  recommend 
c  to  you  to  have  courage,  and  much  contempt 

1  for 


*  for  mankind.  I  make  too  clafles  of  men’  vol. 

* 

ii.  p.  38 1.  ‘  the  oppreffing  and  the  opprefled. 
€  I  hate  the  one,  and  I  defpife  the  other.’ 


The  king  of  Pruffia  expreifes  the  fame  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  common  people.  ‘  The  vulgar/  he 
fays,  Pofthumous  works,  vol.  x.  p.  4,  ‘do  not  de- 
*  ferve  to  be  enlightened.  ‘  We  rauft  be  content 
‘  with  thinking  for  ourfelves,  and  give  free  fcope 
f  to  the  ideas  of  the  vulgar.’  ib.  p.  63.  How  much 
more  fublimity,  as  well  as  benevolence,  is  there 
in  the  do£trine  of  the  fcriptures,  which  repre- 
fents  all  men  as  brethren,  being  equally  the 
children  of  God,  training  up  in  the  fame  fchool 
of  moral  difcipline  here,  and  alike  heirs  of  im¬ 
mortality  hereafter. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  declarations  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  common  people,  Voltaire  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  gained  them  to  his 
party  if  he  could;  fo  that  his  conduft  with  re - 
fpe£l  to  them  refembles  that  of  the  fox  with 
refpeft  to  the  grapes.  Speaking  of  the  treatife 
entitled  Bon  Sens*  ( Good  Sen/e )  he  fays,  vol.  iii. 

*  This  is  a  treatife  written  in  the  moft  loofe  and  declamatory  man¬ 
ner,  chiefly  directed  againft  the  do<£trines  of  popery.  In  every  other  re- 
fpedt,  the  contents  correfpond  very  little  with  the  title.  As  to  the  pro¬ 
per  evidence  of  chriftianity,  I  do  not  know  that  this  writer  has  advanced  any¬ 
thing  more  plaufible  than  the  following,  p.  134,  1 3  i' ,  ‘  The  miracles  of  the 
6  apoftles,  if  they  had  been  wrought,  muft  have  procured  them  partizans  enow 
‘  to  fecure  them  from  the  ill  treatment  they  met  with.  How  can  we  believe 
(  that  miflionaries  protected  by  God,  and  inverted  with  his  power,  (hould  not 
i  have  worked  a  miracle  fo  Ample  as  that  of  withdrawing  themfelves  from 
£  the  cruelty  of  their  perfecutors.  To  fay  that  God  willed  that  his  religion 
(  lhould  be  fealed  with  blood,  is  to  fay  that  God  is  a  weak,  an  unjuft,  an  un- 

(  grateful 
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p.  147,  f  I  think  as  you  do  of  it.  It  appears 
‘  to  me  to  be  a  more  terrible  book  than  the 

*  Syjieme  de  la  Nature.  If  it  was  abridged, 
‘  which  it  will  well  bear  to  be,  and  fold  for  lix 
‘  foils,  fo  as  to  be  purchafed  and  read  by  cooks, 
‘  I  do  not  know  how  the  kitchens  of  the  clergy 
‘  would  fare  for  it.’ 

90 

Zealous  as  Voltaire  was  in  the  caufe  of  infi¬ 
delity,  lie  was  not  willing  that  he  or  his  friends 
fiiould  fuffer  much  for  it,  *  The  book  aferibed 
'  to  Freret,’  he  fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  ‘  and  which 
perhaps  is  his,  f  does  a  prodigious  deal  of  good! 

*  There  are  many  confeffors,  but  I  hope  there 
r  will  be  no  martyrs.’  With  refpeft  to  himfelf, 
he  fays,  vol.  iii.  p.  158.  I  c  love  truth  very  much, 

'  but  I  do  not  love  martyrdom  at  all/ 

His  correfpondent  had  as  little  affection  for 
martyrdom  as  his  ma/ler ,  for  fo  he  always  calls 
Voltaire.  f  I  am  very  willing,  he  fays,  vol.  ii. 
p.  71.  ‘to  ferve  the  caufe  of  reafon,  but  I 

*  defire  ftill  more  to  be  at  my  cafe.  Men  are 

*  not  worth  the  pains  we  take  to  enlighten 
'  them  ;  and  even  thofe  who  think  as  we  do 
'  perfecute  us.  *  As  for  me,’  he  fays,  vol.  iii. 
p.  201.  ‘  ]  begin  to  be  tired,  and  afliamed/j  of 
c  all  that  I  hear  laid,  that  I  fee  done,  and  that 
r  I  have  the  misfortune  to  read.  I  fhould  be 

*  grateful,  or  a  fanguinary  being  ;  and  that  he  unworthily  facrifices  his  mif- 
1  fionarics  to  the  views  of  his  ambition.’  Surely,  it  cannot  be  neeeflary,  in 
tli is  ace  kesoan,  to  reply  to  fuch  arguments  as  thefe. 


Ido 


c  tempted  to  fay,  and  do  fomething  too,  but 
’  I  forbear  to  write,  for  fear  of  being  burned. 
'  Do  you  know  that  I  Ihould  be  afraid  for  you, 
f  if  you  were  at  Collieure,  inftead  of  Ferney, 

*  left  the  holy  brotherhood  Ihould  carry  you  off 

*  again  ft  the  law  of  nations,  to  burn  you  ac- 
‘  cording  to  the  rules  of  the  canon  law.  Alas, 

*  I  laugh,  though  I  have  little  defire  to  do  it. 
‘  I  had  better  conclude  as  I  Ihould  have  begun, 

*  with  faying  nothing,  but  embracing  you  with 
f  grief  and  aiFedlion.” 

Voltaire  more  than  once  thought  himfelf  in 
danger,  and  he  availed  himfelf  more  of  his  ad- 
drels  than  of  his  courage  on  thole  occalions. 
‘  There  is  a  brief  of  the  pope/  he  lays,  vol.  ii. 
r  p.  236,  *  in  which  I  am  evidently  pointed  at, 
‘  fo  that  I  was  at  the  fame  time  in  danger  of  a 

*  letter  de  cachet ,  and  of  the  greater  excommu- 
'  nication.  But  what  can  calumny  do  againft 
*■  innocence?  Sometimes,  it  can  burn  a  perfon, 
‘  you  will  fay.  Yes  there  are  examples  of  it  in 

*  your  holy  religion ;  but  not  having  the  voca- 
( tion  of  a  martyr,  I  have  enrolled  myfelf  among 

*  the  confeflors.’ 

He  was  more  particularly  alarmed  when 
the  Philofophical  Dictionary,  which  he  certainly 
wrote,  was  generally  afcribed  to  him.  The 
manner  in  which,  on  this  occafion,  he  expreffed 
himfelf  to  his  friend,  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
But  it  appears  that  he  was  apprehenfive  left  his 

letters 
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letters  fliould  be  intercepted.  ‘  It  is  true,’  vol. 
i.  P-409,  ‘  I  have  read  this  diabolical  Di<5tionary. 
‘  It  has -frightened  me,  as  it  has  done  you.  But 

*  my  greateft  affliction  is  that  there  are  chrif- 
‘  tians  fo  unworthy  of  that  glorious  name,  as 

*  to  fufpeCt  me  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  fo 
‘  anti-chriftian.’  Iconjureyou,  ‘  vol.  i.  p.  41  r, 
‘  to  believe  that  1  have  had  no  hand  in  it.  It 
‘neither  ferves  me,’  vol.  i.  p.413,  ‘nor  the 
‘  caufe  of  truth  to  afcribe  this  work  to  me.  I 
‘  believe  there  are  but  few  copies  of  thisabomin- 
‘  able  alphabet  in  Paris,  and  that  they  are  not 
‘  in  dangerous  hands.  But  when  there  fflall  be 
‘  the  leatt  danger,  I  beg  of  you  to  inform  me  of 
‘  it,  that  I  may  difclaim  the  work  in  all  the 
‘  public  papers,  with  my  ufual  candour  and  in- 
‘  nocence.  My  dear  and  great  philofopher,  I 
‘  conjure  you  to  affirm,  on  your  fhare  in  paradife, 

‘  that  your  brother  has  no  hand  in  this  Dic- 
‘  tionary  :  for  he  fwears  that  he  has  not  com- 
‘  pofed  that  infamous  work,  and  he  ought  to  be 
‘  believed  with  rel’pect  to  it ;  and  the  brethren 
‘  muft  not  be  perfecuted.  It  is  not  an  in- 
‘  famous  lie  that  I  propofc  to  my  brother,  but 
‘  an  officious  clamour,  the  ellential  fervice  of 
‘  declaring,  that  this  work,  which  I  difclaim,  is 
‘  not  mine.  It  is  to  difarm  the  tongue  of  ca- 

‘  lumny,  and  the  hand  of  pcrfecution.’  ‘  You 
‘  a  Ik  me,  vol.  i.  p.  426,  ‘why  lam  fo  un- 
‘  ealy  about  a  book  in  which  I  had  no  concern. 

‘  It 


«  - 


*  It  is  becaufe  it  is  afcribed  to  me.  It  is  becaufe 

*  by  order  of  the  king  the  procureur- general  is 

*  aftually  preparing  a  requifitory.  It  is  becaufe 

*  at  the  age  of  feventy-one,  lick,  and  almoft 
f  blind,  I  am  about  to  fuffer  the  raoft  violent  per- 
r  fecution;  and  laftly,  becaufe  1  am  about  to  die 
f  a  martyr,  for  a  book  which  I  have  not  written/ 

H  is  friend  did  not  fail  to  fecond  his  views 
by  boldly  affirming  what  he,  no  doubt,  believed 
to  be  falfe.  c  If/  he  fays,  vol.  i.  p.419,  f  it  only 

*  depend  upon  declaring  that  the  work  is  not 
‘  yours,  do  not  be  uneafy.  I  anfwer  for  it,  like 

*  Crifpin,  with  as  wide  a  mouth  as  you  can  de- 

‘  lire.  It  is  evident,  as  I  have  told  you,  that  j 

*  this  production  of  darknefs,  is  the  work  of  the 

*  devil  in  three  perfons,  or  of  a  perfon  in  three 
c  devils/ 

The  manner  in  which  Voltaire  had  the  ad- 
drefs  to  extricate  himfelf  when  threatened  by 
the  bifhop  of  Annecy,  who  had  been  a  mafon, 
went  afterwards  into  holy  orders,  and  was  gra¬ 
dually  advanced  to  a  bilhoprick,  fhews  that  he 
thought  nothing  unlawful,  or  unworthy  of  him, 
in  order  to  enfure  his  fafety.  ‘  See,  I  pray  you, 
f  a  pious  fraud/  vol.  ii.  p.  236,  *  I  receive  in  my 
c  bed  the  viaticum ,  brought  me  by  my  cure,  atten- 

*  ded  by  the  heads  of  my  parifh.  I  then  declare 
‘  before  God,  that  the  bifhop  of  Annecy  is  a  ca- 
‘  lumniator,  and  have  it  regiftered  by  a  notary. 
f  On  this  my  mafon  of  Annecy  is  in  a  rage, 

G  2  *  threatening 
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4  my  good  cure,  my  pious  confeflbr,  and  my  no- 
r  tary.  What  do  they?  they  afTemble  privately,  a 
‘  fortnight  after,  and  draw  up  an  aft,  in  which 
f  they  declare  upon  oath,  that  they  heard  me 
‘  make  a  confeffion  of  my  faith,  not  that  of 
r  the  vicar  of  Savoy,  but  that  of  all  the  cures  in 

*  Savoy.  It  was  in  reality  in  the  ftyle  of  a 
cl  unify  chimney  fweeper.  They  fend  this 
writing  to  the  mafon,  without  faying  any 

‘  thing  of  it  to  me,  and  come  afterwards  to  con- 
c  jure  me  not  to  difown  it.  They  agree  to 
‘  take  a  falfe  oath  to  draw  their  necks  out  of  the 
‘  collar.  I  tell  them  they  damn  themfeves.  I 

*  give  them  fomething  to  drink,  and  they  are 

*  fatisfied. 

T  he  better  to  fereen  himfelf  from  danger, 
Voltaire  employed  a  Jefuit  to  fay  mafs  for  him. 
‘  There  are/  he  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  313,  f  eleven  Je- 
c  fuits  at  Marfeilles,  and  one  who  fays  mafs  to 
me/  And  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
he  did  not  fcruple  to  make  a  confeffion  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  which  it  had  been  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  his  life  to  ridicule  and  explode.  Con- 
dorcet  fays  in  his  Life ,  p.  198,  that  *  the  Abbe 

*  Gautier  received  from  him  a  confeffion  of  his 
‘  faith,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the 
c  Catholic  religion,  in  which  he  was  born/ 

Artifice  and  concealment  was  the  method 
which  Voltaire  and  his  friends,  who  dilliked  per¬ 
fection,  chofe  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to  pro- 

gagate 
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pogate  their  fentiments.  One  of  thefe  methods 
was  to  prefix  falfe  names  to  books.  Voltaire 
mentions  one,  vol.  i.  p.  268,  to  which  that  ot 
Boulanger  then  dead,  would  be  put.  Speaking 
of  Helvetius,  he  fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  22,  f  Did  he  not 
'  know  that  one  may  difpatch  fuperftition  with- 
c  out  engraving  one’s  name  on  the  dagger  with 
r  which  it  is  killed.’ 

Voltaire  exprefies  peculiar  fatisfadtion  with  a 
work  of  D’Alembert’s  written  in  this  manner. 
c  My  dear  philofopher,’  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  ‘  your 
‘  work  is  like  yourfelf,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  find 
‘  you  out  at  the  fecond  page.  You  will  have 
‘  the  pleafure  at  the  fame  time  of  the  moft  com- 
c  plete  fuccefs,  and  that  of  denying  that  you 

*  have  rendered  the  public  this  fervice,  before 

*  knaves  and  fools,  who  do  not  deferve  that  you 
f  Ihould  take  the  trouble  to  laugh  at  them.’ 

D’Alembert  entirely  adopts  his  mailer’s 
maxims  on  this  fubjedt,  or  rather  was  before  him 
in  them.  *  You  are  in  the  right,  my  dear  maf- 
c  ter,’  vol.  ii.  p.  166,  f  people  of  condition  can 
c  only  combat  by  hiding  themfelves  behind 
c  hedges;  but  thence  they  may  fire  with  effedt  on 

*  the  wild  beafts  that  infeft  the  country.  You 

*  blame  me,’  vol.i.  p.420,  f  for  faying  of  Bayle’s 
(  Didtionary.lt  would  have  been  well  if  he 
(  had  more  refpedted  religion  and  morals.  But 
‘  in  the  curfed  country  in  which  we  write,  thefe 

*  phrafes  are  things  of  courfe,  and  only  ferve  as 

*  fupports 
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(lip ports  to  the  truths  we  wi(h  to  eftablifli  elfe- 
‘  w  here.  Nobody  is  deceived  by  them/ 

They  thought  by  adopting  thefe  methods 
they  gained  their  point  better  than  by  more  di¬ 
rect  attacks  upon  religion,  or  than  by  perfec¬ 
tion.  (  \  ou  reproach  tis,’  fays  D’Alembert,  vol. 
i.  p.  260,  c  with  our  indifference  ;  but  I  think  I 
told  you  that  the  fire  of  the  faggots  is  very  re- 
€  t  re  filing.  Mankind  are  more  enlightened  be- 
caufe  we  have  had  the  precaution,  or  the  good 
fortune,  to  enlighten  them  by  degrees. 

Notwithfianding  this  language,  which  fpeaks 
much  moderation,  it  is  fufficiently  evident  from 
this  correfpondence,  that  neither  Voltaire  the 
mafter,  nor  D’Alembert  the  difciple,  would  have 
been  much  difpleafed  if  fome  mifehief  had  befal¬ 
len  their  enemies,  and  that  it  would  have  given 
them  fome  plcafure  to  have  promoted  it.  f  There 
is,’  fays  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  50,  ‘  a  friar  who  has 
‘  a  farm  on  my  eftate  at  Tourney.  He  comes 
*  hither  fometimes.  I  promife  myfelf  the  plea- 
‘  fure  of  putting  him  in  the  pillory  as  foon  as  I 
'  am  well ;  a  pleafantry  which  philofophers  may 
‘  take  with  fuch  priefls,  without  being  perfecu- 
(  tors,  as  they  are/, 

His  correfpondent  fiiews  the  fame  difpoliti- 
on.  For  after  reading,  and  of  courfe  admiring, 
Voltaire’s  letter  relating  to  the  Servens,  who  had 
been  cruelly  treated  by  the  Catholic  priefls,  he 
fays,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  '  I  died  tears  over  it,  I  rfcad  it 

f  again 


*  again  and  again,  and  concluded  with  wifhing  to 
f  fee  all  the  fanatics  in  the  fire  into  which  they 

*  wilhed  to  throw  other  people/  The  king  oi 
Pruffia,  alluding  probably  to  the  fame  faft,  lays, 
in  a  letter  to  Voltaire  (Pofthumous  Works,  vol. 
x.  p.  69)  ‘  I  would  make  the  tonfured  executi- 

*  oners,  who  perfecute  you,  difappear  from  the 
‘  face  of  the  earth,  if  it  was  in  my  power  to  effect 
'  it/ 

This  was  not  the  fentiment  of  Chrift,  or  the 
apoftles.  Jefus  exhorted  his  difciples  to  blefs 
them  that  curfed  them ,  and  to  pray  for  them  that 
dej pit ej idly  ufed  them  and  per f edited  them.  And 
Paul  advifed  his  converts  not  to  render  evil  for 
evil ,  but  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Having  reproached  his  adverfaries  with  too 
much  juftice,  as  perfecutors^  Voltaire  takes  fome 
pains  to  ward  off  a  fimilar  charge  againft  his 
friends.  ‘  It  is  foolifh/  he  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  367, 

‘  to  fay  that  when  the  philofophers  are  in  power, 
c  they  will  tolerate  no  religion  but  their  own  ; 

*  as  if  philofophers  could  ever  perfecute,  or  have 
r  it  in  their  power  to  perfecute.  They  will  cer- 
r  tainly  not  deftroy  the  chriftian  religion,  but 

*  chriftianity  will  not  deftroy  them.  Their 

*  numbers  will  continually  increafe.  The 

<  young  perfons  deftined  to  fill  the  chief  places 

*  will  be  enlightened,  religion  will  become  lefs 
5  barbarous,  and  fociety  more  pleafant.  They 

<  will  prevent  the  priefts  from  corrupting  reli¬ 
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‘  S,on  an<i  morals.  They  will  render  the  fana- 
‘ tics  abominable,  and  the  fuperftitious  ridicu- 
‘  lous.  In  one  word,  philofophy  can  only  be 

‘  of  ufe  to  kir>g^  ^  the  law,  and  to  the  citi- 
€  zens/ 

i 

Again  he  fays,  voL  i.  p.  389,  <  I  ferioufly  la- 
mcnt  the  perfecution  which  philofophers  and 
philofophy  are  certainly  going  to  experience. 

'  Have  you  not  a  fovereign  contempt  for  your 
‘  France,  when  you  read  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftories  ?  Do  you  find  a  tingle  man  perfecuted 
at  Rome,  from  Romulus  to  Con  ftan  tine,  for 
his  mannei  of  thinking  ?  Would  the  Senate 
‘  have  put  a  flop  to  the  Encyclopedic  ?’ 

A  man  mult  he  little  read  in  hiftory,  not 
to  know  that  the  Roman  Senate,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  as  well  as  the  Roman  emperors, 
were  perfecutors.  It  was  not  by  the  hea¬ 
then  populace  only  that  the  Chriftians  fuffered. 
The  Roman  laws,  folemnly  enafted  by  the  fenate 
and  people,  forbad  the  exercife  of  all  foreign 
icligions;  and  it  was  for  difobedience  to  thefe 
antient  laws,  that  Nero,  Trajan,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  other  emperors,  as  well  as 

Dccius,  and  Diocletian,  perfecuted  the  Chrif- 
tians. 

A°  to  the  heathen  philofophers,  they  were 
fo  lar  from  pleading  in  favour  of  toleration, 
that  they  were  often  the  principal  promoters  of 
the  pei fecutions.  No  heathen  phiiofopher  can 

be 
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be  fhewn  to  have  been  an  advocate  for  toleration 
till  the  empire  became  chriftian.  Then,  in¬ 
deed,  Libanius  advanced  fome  liberal  fenti- 
ments  on  the  fubje<5t.  But  in  this  there  could 
not  be  much  merit,  when  at  that  time  the  hea¬ 
thens  themfelves  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  go¬ 
verning  powers,  and  might  be  apprehenfive  of 
being  expofed  to  that  perfecution  by  which  they 
had  madejthe  Chriftians  fuffer  for  near  three 
hundred  years. 

That  fuch  a  degree  of  hatred  as  Voltaire 
and  other  unbelievers  exprefs  againft  chrifti- 
anity,  as  having  in  their  opinion  been  the  caufe 
of  the  greateft  mifchiefs  to  which  human  fociety 
had  ever  been  fubje<5t,  would  not  lead  them 
to  endeavour  its  extirpation  by  other  means 
than  thofe  of  argumentation,  or  ridicule,  is 
more  than  I  would  anfwer  for.  According  to 
Condorcet,  Life  of  Voltaire,  p.  214,  Voltaire 
thought  that  f  the  influence  of  religion  had 

*  corrupted  morals,  but  had  never  contributed 

*  to  improve  them.'  And  when  any  end  is 
much  wilhed  for,  few  perfons  are  very  fcrupu- 
lous  about  the  means  which  they  think  necef- 
fary  to  accomplilh  it.  In  fuch  cafes  as  thefe 
plaufible  pretences  are  too  eafily  found. 

If  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  ferious  fub- 
je£ts  for  the  contemplation  of  man,  they  are 
thofe  relating  to  religion ,  and  a  future  Jlate ;  and 
yet  Voltaire  never  treats  them  in  a  ferious 

manner. 
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manner,  but  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  can 
be  no  recommendation  of  his  character  with 
thinking  men.  The  only  trait  of  ferioufnefs 
v  hich  I  find  in  thefe  letters  upon  the  fubjeCt, 
is  what  he  writes  about  the  article  Memmius, 
"which  he  teems  to  have  lent  to  D’Alembert, 
who,  in  his  reply,  did  not  mention  it.  fYou 
me  not  pieafed  he,’  he  lays,  vol.  ii.  p.  382,  ‘  with 
Memmius ,  for  you  fay  not  a  word  about  it.  It 
fee  ms  clear  to  me  that  there  is  an  intelligence 
c  in  nature  ;  but  by  the  imperfections  and 
‘  miferies  ol  this  nature,  it  appears  to  me  that 
‘  this  intelligence  is  limited.  But  mine  is  fo 
‘  much  limited,  that  I  always  fear  that  I  do  not 

*  underhand  what  I  fay.  I  refpeCt  yours  infi- 

*  nitely/  D’Alembert  was  an  avowed  atheilt, 
but  Voltaire  was  not.  However,  he  herefeems 
willing  to  compromife  the  matter  with  his 
correfpondent  by  fuppofing  the  author  of  nature 
not  to  be  that  being  of  infinite  power,  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs  which  the  feriptures  reprefent  him 
to  be,  fo  that  we  could  have  but  little  fatis- 
faCtion  in  living  under  the  government  of  fuch  a 
Being;  fince  he  was  either  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  protect  and  blcfs  his  worfhippers,  and  his 
fyftcm  terminated  with  this  uncertain  Hate,  this 
mixture  of  good  and  evil.*  In  fuch  a  ftate  as 


*  ^1  r  k>nS  Pniflia  would  not  admit  that  the  fum  of  good  exceeded 
ti  .  r  of  evil  in  the  world.  (Pofthumous  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  62.)  With  fuch, 
t:.  or  hy  aut.  gloomy  ide  s  ot  the  fy ftem,  it  n>  not  at  all  extiaordinaiy  that 

he 


the  prefent,  we  ealily  fee  the  greateft  wifdom, 
when  it  is  confidered  as  a  (late  of  difcipline  and 
probation,,  preparatory  to  another;  but  it  affords 
a  dark  and  melancholy  profpedft,  indeed,  when 
confidered  as  the  final  ftate  of  man.  Voltaire 
looking  no  farther,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
was  diffatisfied  with  it,  or  that,  without  regard¬ 
ing  any  thing  in  a  ferious  light,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  amufe  himfelf  as  much  as  he  could 
while  he  continued  in  it.  The  natural  maxim 
of  all  unbelievers  in  a  future  ftate  is.  Let  us  eat 
and  drink ,  or  do  any  thing  elfe  to  enable  us 
to  pafs  the  time  pleafantly,  for  to  morrow  we 
die . 

This  great  fubjedt  of  religion  Voltaire  and 
his  correfpondent  always  treat  with  the  molt 
unbecoming  levity.  We  do  not  find  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  former  any  ferious  argumenta¬ 
tion  about  it,  no  examination  of  the  ftate  of 
things  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of 
chriftianity,  no  difquifition  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  or  of  the  value  of  teftimony,  in 

he  ftiould  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  if  the  event  of  the  war 


in  which  he  was  engaged  with  Auilria  had  been  unfortunate,  (ib.  vol.  x.  p. 
170,  172.) 

Writing  to  the  Marquis  D’Argens,  Nov.  10th,  1760,  he  fays,  vol.  x.  p. 
176,  ‘  Adieu,  dear  Marquis,  Write  to  me  fometimes,  and  do  not  forget  a  poor 

<  devil  who  curfes  his  fatal  exiftence  ten  times  a  day,  and  who  wilhes  he 

<  were  already  in  the  place  from  whence  no  perfon  returns  to  bring  any  news.* 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  a  true  Chriftian  hero  and  warrior,  would  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  manner  in  fuch  circumftances. 


order 
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order  to  account  for  fo  great  a  number  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  ftrongly  prejudiced  as  they 
are  known  to  have  been  in  favour  of  the  religi¬ 
ons  in  which  they  were  educated,  abandoning 
them  for  another,  which  promifed  them  nothing 
m  ibis  life,  but  only  in  a  future  one  after  death, 
and  which  required  the  facrifice  of  every  thing 
in  this  life,  and  fometimes  of  life  itfelf,  for  the 
fake  of  it.  Surely,  this  is  a  problem  that  de- 
iei  ves  a  ferious  folution.  But  it  is  in  vain  that 
've  look  for  any  thing  ferious  in  Voltaire,  or 
his  friend,  on  the  fubjeft.  All  that  they  re¬ 
commend  or  practice,  is  ridicule.  And  what  is 
there  fo  grave  or  important,  that  fuch  a  writer 
as  Voltaire  could  not  place  in  a  ridiculous  light 
if  he  was  difpofed  to  do  it?  «  My  dear  phi- 
Iofopher,  lays  Voltaire,  vol.  ii,  p.  169.  'render 
‘  thofe  pedants  as  enormoufly  ridiculous  as  you 
‘  can  in  your  convention  with  perfons  of  con- 
‘  dition.  It  is  impolfible  to  do  it  from  the  prefs 
'  at  Baris,  but  a  bon  mot  is  as  good  a  thing  as 
£  a  good  book.  You  ought  in  truth’  vol.  ii. 
p.  250,  £  to  punifli  thofe  little  rafeals  by  fome 
‘  of  thofe  books  that  are  half  ferious  and  half 
‘  in  jeft,  which  you  can  write  fo  well.  Ridicule 
‘does  everything!  It  is  the  ftrongeft  of  all 
‘  weapons,  and  no  perfon  can  handle  it  better 
‘  than  you.  There  is  a  great  pleafure  in  laugh- 
‘  ing,  while  one  takes  one’s  revenge.  If  you 

do 
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€  do  not  crulh  fuperftition,  you  fail  in  your 
€  vocation/ 

Exhortations  to  make  themfelves  merry, 
and  to  laugh  at  every  thing,  as  the  belt  thing 
they  could  do  in  this  world,  are  perpetual  in 
this  correfpondence,  *  I  am  always/  fays  Vol¬ 
taire,  vol.  i.  p.  369,  ‘  very  ill.  f  1  divert  my 
‘  fufferings  with  the  ftupidity  of  mankind. 

*  Good  night  my  very  dear  philofopher.  Jeft 

<  with  life/  vol.  ii,  p.  300,  ‘  There  is  nothing 
€  good  but  that.  Our  confolation,  vol.  ii.  p* 
369,  c  is  to  crufh  the  barbarous  pedants  who 

*  have  perfecuted  us.  They  are  worfe  treated 

<•  than  we  are.  But  this  is  the  confolation  of 

1  the  damned.  Take  care  of  your  health, 

c  and  laugh  at  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  belt 

*  thing,  and  it  is  the  mo  ft  reputable  ! 

To  this  the  anfwers  of  his  correfpondent 
are  a  perfect  echo.  ‘  The  chief  thing,  as  you 

*  fay,  is  to  live  merrily,  and,  to  laugh  when  we 

‘  have  the  add  refs  to  lay  them  on  the  ground, 
vol.  ii.  p.  167,  ‘  As  for  me’  vol.  ii-  p.  ^ 

<  will  laugh,  as  I  do,  at  every  thing,  and  will 
<•  endeavour  that  nothing  difturb  my  repofc, 

*  and  my  happinefs.  Adieu  my  dear  matter/ 
vol.  ii.  p-  187,  always  make  a  jeft  of  every 

<  thing.  There  is  nothing  good  but  that.  Adieu 
f  my  dear  and  great  philofopher/  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

*  Keep  yourfelf  well.  Laugh  at  the  follies  of 
f  men.  I  do  fo  as  much  as  I  can,  but  I  have  not 

‘  the 
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‘  the  folly  to  laugh  too  loud.  We  muft  not 
‘  torment  ourfelves  about  what  ought  to  ferve 
r  for  our  amufement.’  {menus  plaijirs.) 

What  I  think  muft  Ihock  a  ferious  mind 
the  nioft,  is  to  find  men  making  a  jeft  of  death, 
2s  well  as  of  life,  and  of  every  thing  in  it. 
Surely  it  there  be  a  ferious  moment  for  man, 
whether  he  be  a  believer  in  a  future  ftate  or  not, 
it  is  when  he  is  about  to  leave  the  world,  and 
to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  all  its  pleafures,  and  all 
its  pains.  The  former  he  will  leave  with  re¬ 
gret,  and  the  latter  with  fatisfa&ion ;  but  ftill 
his  fentiments  will  naturally  be  of  the  more 
fei ions  kind,  lo  thut  one’s  eyes  forever  on 
fuch  a  fcene  of  things  as  we  have  been  witnefs 
to,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  this  well  furniflied 
earth,  our  country,  our  friends,  our  purfuits, 
every  thing  that  has  ever  been  dear,  and  in  any 
refpeft  interefting,  to  us,  and  neither  to  vifit  it 
any  more,  or  have  any  thing  to  fupply  its  place, 
is  an  awful  crilis. 

But  every  pcrfon  who  has  heard  much  of  a 
future  ftate,  who  has  in  his  early  life  been  him- 
felf  a  believer  in  it,  who  knows  that  mankind  in 
general  believe  in  it,  and  that  among  the  be¬ 
lievers  in  it  there  are  men  of  as  good  under- 
ftanding as  himfelt,  and  who  have  perhaps  made 
as  diligent  enquiries  concerning  it,- can  hardly 
avoid  having  fome  ferious  thoughts  on  the  fub- 

jetf. 
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je&,  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  about  to  die.  This 
will  more  efpecially  be  the  cafe  if  he  believes 
that  the  world  had  an  intelligent  maker.  For 
then  he  mud  be  fenfible  that  the  great  Being  who 
made  man,  and  placed  him  on  this  threatre  of 
exiftence,  is  able,  whenever  he  pleafes,  to  re-com- 
pofe  him,  let  the  parts  of  which  he  confifts,  be 
ever  fo  much  feparated  and  difperfed,  and  bring 
him  back  to  life  again.  He  cannot  fay  that  a 
future  life  of  retribution  is  an  unfui  table  fequel  to 
fuch  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline  as  this  evident¬ 
ly  is;  and  therefore,  as  there  are  fome  chances 
in  favour  of  fuch  a  ftate,  even  independent  of 
revelation,  he  will  probably  not  be  without 
fome  degree  of  apprehenfion  concerning  it, 
when  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  look  to.  If  he  be 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  have 
attended  to  the  evidences,  of  chriftianity,  which 
is  faid  to  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light ,  his 
apprehenfions  cannot  but  be  increafed,  though  J 

they  fhould  not  have  produced  a  full  convidtion 
with  refpedt  to  it. 

But  admitting  that  a  man  fhould  have  at¬ 
tained  the  fulleft  affurance  of  there  being  no 
future  ftate,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  to 
be  barely  poffible,  and  therefore  to  be  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  very  few  perfons;  ft  ill,  as  I  have 
faid,  the  idea  of  a  man  palling  from  a  ftate  of  j 

exiftence  into  abfolute  annihilation,  will  natu-  j 

rally  give  him  a  ferious  thought;  and  jefting  and  1 

/  levity  ' 
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levity  in  fucli  a  fituation,  muft  be  affectation*. 
And  yet  on  this  moft  ferious  of  all  fubje&s,  we 
find  Voltaire  and  his  correfpondent  perpetually 
diverting  themfelves. 

f  My  dear  mafter,’  fays  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p. 
hi,  ‘  how  much  are  the  philofophers  to  be 

*  pitied.  Their  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 

*  ail(^  they  have  no  hope  of  reigning  in  any 
other.  ‘  \\  hen  you  have  a  moment’s  lei- 

*  ^ure>  v°l-  iii-  P-  1 66,  ‘  inform  me,  I  pray 

*  you,  whether  there  be  any  thing  to  fear  for 
‘  unfortunate  philofophy,  which  is  always  threat- 
1  ened.  Ah,  what  have  we  to  fuffer  from  nature, 
‘  from  fortune,  and  from  knaves  and  fools.  I 

*  lhall  foon  leave  this  wretched  world,  and  it 
'  will  be  with  the  regret  of  not  having  been  able 
‘  to  ^ve  with  you.  Manage  your  exiftence  as 

*  long  as  you  can.  You  are  beloved  and  re- 
‘  fpeCted,  which  is  the  greateft  of  refources.  It 
* is  true  they  do  not  fupply  the  place  of  a  female 
‘  friend,  but  it  is  more  than  all  the  reft.  Have 
‘  fuperftition  in  execration,’  vol.ii.  p.  68,  '  and 

*  love  me.  Be  allured,  that  I  lhall  deferve  it  by 


For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulnefs  a  prey 

This  pleafing  anxious  being  e’er  refign’d; 

Left  the  warm  prccindfs  of  the  chearful  day, 

Nor  cafta  longing,  ling’ring,  look  behind. 

Gray's  Church-Yard. 

If  this  was  the  cafe  with  the  ignorant  rufticksof  the  poet,  much  more  muft 
it  be  fo  with  philofophers,  men  of  obfervation  and  refle&ion,  and  who  have 
had  a  higher  enjoyment  of  life. 

f  the 
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the  fentiments  that  I  fhall  have  for  you,  till 
c  the  day  that  I  fhall  render  my  body  to  the 

<  four  elements,  which  will  be  foon;  for  I  have 

*  continual  and  increafing  weaknefs/ 

His  correfpondent,  as  before,  anfwers  as  a 
faithful  echo  to  the  fame  founds.  f  1  have  but  a 
(  fhort  time  to  live,  vol.  ii.  p.  91,  ‘  I  will  die,  if 
e  I  can,  laughing.’  *  Several  ofour  brethren/  vol. 
ii.  p.  268,  r  are  near  dying.  Do  not  you  think  of 
€  being  their  companion  in  the  journey.  You  are 

*  no  proper  companion  for  them.  Rather  waittill 

*  we  fet  out  together.  As  you  are  not  much 

<  hurried,  I  think  I  fhall  not  make  you  wait 

*  long — When  I  fhall  perceive  myfelf  ready  to 
f  die,  I  fhall  inform  you,  if  I  can,  of  the  day 
c  that  I  fhall  take  my  place  in  the  coach.  I  have 

*  juft  been  writing  to  your  old  difciple/  vol.  iii. 
f  p.  211,  *  that  this  curfed  ftomach  does  not 

*  permit  me  to  project  any  other  journeys  than 

*  that  to  the  other  world,  if  there  be  another 

*  world,  and  that  I  fhall  foon  wait  upon  his  ma- 
r  jefty  on  the  banks  of  Styx;  wifhing,  however, 
f  then  to  fee  him  there  foon.  I  have  as  much 
f  difficulty  in  digefting  what  I  eat,  as  what  1  fee 

*  and  hear.  I  fhall  bid  adieu  without  regret  to 

*  a  world  in  which  fo  many  foolifh  things  are 
f  faid  and  done.  I  am  fometimes  tempted  to 
c  believe  in  a  providence,  when  I  fee  the  fate  of 

*  Cartouche,  Freron,  and  Mandrin  Childebrand; 

II  ‘  but 


I 
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f  but  I  change  my  opinion  when  I  go  to  the 
c  ncceflary  [garde  robe)*. 

Mr.  Hume  alfo  behaved  with  the  fame  af¬ 
fected  levity,  for  it  could  not  be  any  thing  elfe, 
when  he  was  near  dying,  amufing  himfelf  and 
his  friends  with  imagining  himfelf  in  the  place 
ol  one  who,  in  a  dialogue  of  Lucian’s,  was 
brought  to  the  boat  of  Charon,  and  making  all 
the  excufes  he  could  for  flaying  a  little  longer 
before  he  ftepped  into  it.  One  of  them  was 
*  that  he  might  have  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing 
f  the  downfal  of  forne  of  the  prevailing  fyftems 
f  of  fuperftition,  with  refpe<5t  to  which,  he  faid, 
‘  he  had  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
f  public.5  See  the  Supplement  to  his  Life ,  by  Dr. 
Smith. 

.1  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  all  thefe 
unbelievers  thought  more  ferioufly  on  this  fe- 
rious  fubjeft  than  they  would  be  thought  to 
have  done.  If  they  could  really  behave  with 
this  levity  in  thefe  circumflances,  I  fhall  think 
more  unfavourably  of  their  characters  than  I 
am  at  prefent  difpofed  to  do.  Admitting  that 
they  did  exprefs  their  real  fentiments  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  adtually  met  their  deaths  with  fo 
much  indifference,  and  even  pleafantry,  how 


*  A  man  mufl-  have  liitlc  of  the  fpirit  of  a  phi losopher,  who  fhould 
he  inclined  to  diibc’icvea  Providence  from  any  thing  that  he  could  fee,  or 
experience  in  a  neceffary. 


much 
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much  more  dignified,  and  definable,  is  the  death 
of  a  chriftian,  who  humbly  hoping  that  he  has 
lived  to  good  purpofe,  ufefully  with  refpeft  to 
others,  as  well  as  happily  to  himfelf ;  having 
hereby  difcharged  the  duty  which  God  required 
of  him,  the  great  bufinefs  of  life  being  faith¬ 
fully  done,  can  look  back  with  fatisfadtion  on 
a  life  fo  well  fpent,  and  forward  into  an  ap¬ 
proaching  eternity,  with  humble  confidence 
and  joy;  finging  the  triumphant  fong,  O grave, 
where  is  thy  victory,  O  death,  where  is  thy  fling. 

How  much  more  amiable  was  the  death  of 
Garzo,  the  great  grandfather  of  Petrarch,  of 
whom  we  have  a  fhort  account  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  latter.  He  was  a  public  notary  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  greatly  refpe6ted  for  his  probity  and  his 
good  fenfe,  fo  that  he  was  often  confulted  even 
by  philofophers,  and  the  literati  of  thofe  times. 
’  After  having  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred 
c  and  four,  in  innocence  and  good  works,  he 
f  died,  as  Plato  did,  on  the  day  of  his  birth, 

*  and  in  the  bed  in  which  he  was  born.  His 

*  death  refembled  a  quiet  fleep.  He  expired 
‘  furrounded  by  his  family,  without  pain  or  un- 

*  eafinefs,  while  he  wTas  converfing  about  God 
r  and  virtue.’  If  any  perfon  can  fay  that  with 
refpeft  to  propriety,  and  true  dignity,  this  was 
not  greatly  fuperior  to  the  fentiments  of  Vol¬ 
taire  and  Hume  in  the  fame  circumftances,  his 
feelings  are  very  different  from  mine. 

H  2 
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The  king  of  Pruffia,  who  had  been  polfeiTed 
of  the  mod  ample  means  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment,  under  the  preflure  of  infirmity  and  old 
age,  often  exprefifed  his  diflike,  or  contempt,  of 
theology,  metaphyfics,  mathematics  and  che- 
m i it ry,  and  laid  his  only  confolation  was  in  the 
Belles  Lettres .  This  is  like  an  emaciated  horfe 
rejecting  the  molt  nourifhing  corn,  and  feeding 
only  on  ftraw.  See  Fofthumous  Works,  vol.  x. 
p.  39,  64. 

Let  the  fentimeuts  of  thefe  unbelievers  be 
compared  with  thofe  of  Jefus,  in  a  near  profpeft 
of  a  moft  painful  and  ignominious  death.  When, 
lifting  up  bis  eyes  to  heaven ,  he  faid,  John  xvii.  2. 
Father  the  hour  is  come .  Glorify  thy  Jon ,  that  thy 
fon  alfo  may  glorify  thee.— I  have  glorified  thee  on 
earth ,  I  have  fin if bed  the  work  which  thou  gavefi 
me  to  do.  And  now ,  O  father ,  glorify  thou  me 
with  the  glory  which  1  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was .  With  what  a  full  perfuafion  of  a 
favourable  anfwer  to  this  petition  does  he  pro¬ 
ceed  to  pray  for  his  difciples,  in  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  (haring  with  him  in  the  honour 
and  happinefs  that  was  deligned  for  himfelf. 
v.  13,  Now  come  I  to  thee ,  and  thefe  things  I 
fpeak  in  the  world ,  that  they  might  have  my  joy  ful¬ 
filled  in  the mf elves,  v.  20.  Neither  pray  I  for 
thefe  alone ,  but  for  them  alfo  who  foal l  believe  on 
me  through  their  word ;  that  they  may  all  be  one ,  as 
thou  Father  art  in  me ,  and  I  in  thee ,  that  they  alfo 

may 
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may  be  one  in  us.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavejl 
me ,  I  have  given  them ,  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are  one. 

How  triumphantly  does  the  apoftle  Paul 
fpeak  in  the  near  view  of  death,  ii.  Tim.  iv.  7. 
I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finifhed  my 
courfe .  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteoufnefs ,  which  the 
righteous  judge  jhall  give  me  at  that  day,  and  not 
to  me  only ,  but  unto  all  them  alfo  that  love  his  ap¬ 
pearing.  What  an  excellent  fpirit  is  alfo  dif- 
covered  in  the  fecond  epiftle  of  Peter,  and  in 
thofe  of  John,  all  written  not  long  before  their 
deaths.  Thefe  men,  having  in  lbme  meafure 
fuffered  with  their  mailer,  had  no  doubt  of  their 
reigning  with  him ,  Rom.  ix.  7.  and  being  glori¬ 
fied  together ;  and  that  when  this  fcene  of  tilings 
fliould  be  clofed,  an  entrance ,  as  Peter  fays, 
2.  Epift.  i.  11,  would  be  adminiftered  to  them  abun¬ 
dantly,  into  the  everlafiting  kingdom  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift. 

Admitting  that  there  fliould  be  no  future 
ftate,  and  that  this  was  all  an  illufion.  Surely 
it  is  more  happy  with  refpect  to  one’s  felf,  as 
well  as  more  edifying  and  ufeful  to  the  world, 
to  live  and  die  in  the  expectation  of  it;  fince 
it  adds  fo  much  to  the  dignity  and  happinefs  of 
man.  But  the  expectation  is  as  well  founded,  as 
it  is  ufeful,  confoling,  and  elevating. 
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SECTION  VIII.  ‘ 

Of  the  Ignorance  or  grofs  Mifreprefentatiom  of 
Unbelievers,  antient  and  modern,  with  Refpect 
to  Revealed  Religion. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  account  for  the  ignorance 
of  many  unbelievers,  diligent  inquirers,  and  well 
informed,  with  refpe<5t  to  other  things,  of  what 
relates  to  revelation .  I  cannot  account  for  it 
but  from  an  extreme  diflike,  and  perhaps  con¬ 
tempt,  of  the  fubjedt,  fuch  as  muft  lay  a  ftrong 
bias  on  their  minds  againft  the  reception  of  it, 
and  which  muft  therefore  render  their  opinion  on 
the  fubjett  of  little  value.  Some  faftsof  this  kind 
are  very  remarkable,  and  well  deferving  of  at¬ 
tention. 

In  the  time  of  Tacitus  and  Plutarch,  there 
there  were  Jews  in  almoft  every  city  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  fo  many  at  Rome,  that  the  empe¬ 
ror  Claudius  had  thought  it  ncceflary  to  banifh 
them  from  that  metropolis;  tho’  this  banifhment 
was  not  of  long  continuance.  Wherever  there 
were  Jews,  they  had  with  them  their  feriptures , 
then  tranflated  into  Greek,  a  language  the  moft 
generally  underftood  by  all  perfons  who  could 
read.  Indeed,  moft  of  the  Jews  themfelves  who 
lived  out  of  Judea,  made  ufeof  no  other;  and  as 

they 
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they  were  at  that  time  eager  to  make  profelytes, 
they  would  be  far  from  concealing  their  books 
from  any  perfon.  And  yet  it  is  evident  that 
thefe  writers  had  never  feen  them. 

Had  the  Carthaginians,,  or  any  other  people 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  been 
known  to  have  had  writings,  containing  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  hiftory  and  antiquities,  however 
fabulous,  no  hiftorian,  undertaking  to  give  an 
account  of  them,  would  have  omitted  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  thofe  writings,  and  to  con- 
fult  them;  nor  would  he  have  failed  to  recite 
their  contents,  whether  he  had  given  credit  to 
them  or  not.  It  would  have  been  deemed  a 
want  of  liberal  curiofity,  or  very  culpable  negli¬ 
gence,  not  to  have  done  it.  And  yet  Tacitus 
who  profefled  to  give  a  pretty  large  outline  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  then  lately  reduced  by 
the  Romans,  makes  no  mention  of  their  books; 
and  gives  fuch  an  account  of  them  as  no  per¬ 
fon  could  have  done  who  had  ever  heard  of 
their  real  hiftory. 

Though  he  was  an  hiftorian  of  as  great  credit 
as  any  the  Romans  ever  had  to  boaft  of,  and  he 
introduces  his  account  of  Jerufalem  as  a  city  of 
great  fame ,  ( urbs  famofa )  and  therefore,  one  would 
think,  deferving  of  particular  attention,  there  is 
a  greater  appearance  of  fable  in  his  account  of 
thejews,  whofe  metropolis  it  was,  than  in  that  of 
any  other  nation  whole  hiftory  he  undertakes  to 
recite.  *  The 
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^  ‘  The  Jews,’  he  fays,  '  were  originally  of 
'  Crete,  and  had  their  name  from  mount  Ida,  in 

*  tllat  ‘Hand,  having  been  firft  called  Ida;i,  and 
f  then,  by  corruption  Judas i ;  that  when  Sa- 
‘  turn  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Jupiter, 
f  they  left  that  ifland,  and  fettled  in  Lybia, 
'  which  borders  on  Egypt;  that  in  the  reign  of 
‘  His,  when  Egypt  was  overftocked  with  inha¬ 
bitants,  they  left  that  country,  under  the 

f  conduct  of  two  leaders,  Hieronymus  and  Juda. 
‘Some,’  he  fays,  ‘  afcribe  a  more  refpedable 
‘  origin  to  the  Jews;  but  moft  writers  agree 
‘  that  in  the  time  of  a  great  peftilence,  king 
‘  Bocchoris,  having  confulted  the  oracle,  was  di- 
‘  reded  to  purge  his  kingdom  of  fo  deteltable 
ca  race  of  men  as  the  Jews  were;  that  then, 

*  under  the  condud  of  Moles,  they  entered 
‘  the  defert,  and  when  they  were  near  perifli- 
‘  ing  with  thrift,  they  followed  feme  a/Fes, 

‘  which  led  them  to  a  watering  place;  and  that 
‘  after  a  journey  of  fix  days,  on  the  feventh 
‘  they  feized  upon  lome  lands  which  they  found 
‘  inhabited.  There  they  built  a  city,  and  found- 
‘ed  a  temple,  in  which  they  placed  the  image 
‘  of  the  animal  by  whofe  means  they  had  been 
‘laved  from  deftrudion.’  This  writer  did  not, 
however,  think  it  probable,  as  he  fays,  was 
maintained  by  fome  (and  among  them  was 
Plutarch)  ‘that  the  Jews  worfhipped  the  God 
‘  Bacchus,  the  conquror  of  the  Eaft,  becaufe  the 
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*  feftivals  of  Bacchus  are  of  a  chearful  nature, 
c  whereas  thofe  of  the  Jews  are  fordid  as  well 
c  as  abfurd/ 

The  reft  of  the  account  which  this  cele¬ 
brated  hiftorian  gives  of  the  Jews  is  as  wild, 
and  as  wide  of  the  truth,  as  this.  Had  he  ever 
feen  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  books  of 
Mofes,  he  could  not  but  have  perceived  that  no 
hiftory  whatever,  and  leaft  of  all  the  antient 
ones  of  Greece  or  Rome,  bear  fo  many  in¬ 
ternal  marks  of  genuinenefs,  or  of  their  having 
been  written  while  the  fa<5ts  were  recent,  the 
particulars  of  perfons,  times,  and  places,  being 
fo  numerous.  Befides,  Jofephus,  the  friend  of 
the  emperor  Titus,  having  written  his  hiftory 
before  that  of  Tacitus,  he  might  have  confulted 
bis  work,  which  is  written  in  a  manner  more 
adapted  to  gain  the  attention  of  ftrangers,  with 
which  view  it  was,  indeed,  compofed.  Nothing 
but  the  moft  extreme  and  unjuftifiable  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  Jewifh  nation  can  account  for  this 
wilful  ignorance  of  every  thing  relating  to 
them.  And  yet  it  might  have  been  imagined 
that,  without  mentioning  the  reigns  of  David 
or  Solomon,  or  any  of  the  more  fplendid  cir- 
cumftances  in  the  antient  Jewifh  Hiftory,  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  whofe  power  and 
opulence  were  well  known  at  Rome,  the  long 
refidence  of  king  Agrippa,  the  friend  of  CaT 
ligula,  in  that  city,  and  alfo  of  Berenice,  the 

favourite 
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favourite  of  Titus,  might  have  contributed  to 
make  this  nation  better  known,  and  have  refcu- 
ed  them  from  that  contempt.  Few  other  nations 
conquered  by  the  Romans  were  able  to  boaft  of 

perfonages  fo  confpicuous,  and  at  the  fame  time 
lo  well  known  at  Rome. 

It  is  evident  that  Tacitus  knew  no  more  of 
the  chriftians  than  he  did  of  the  Jews,  though 
they  had  their  origin  in  a  manner  in  his  own 

time,  tho’he  gives  a  particular  account  of  Nero’s 

pei  it  rut  ion  of  them,  and  fpeaks  of  them  as  fo 
numerous  in  Rome  only,  that  he  calls  them,  a 
gitot  multitude,  ( ingens  multitude)  He  mentions 
nothing  concerning  them  but  fuch  an  abfurd 
and  opprobrious  general  character  as  was  given 
of  them  by  the  mereft  vulgar  among  the  hea¬ 
thens  of  that  age;  calling  ehriftianity  a  mif. 
cbievous  fuperjlition  ;  ( exitiabilis  fuperjtitio)  and 
he  mentions  the  univerlal  deteftation  in  which 
the  chriftians  were  held  (though  withoutaffign- 
ing,  or  hinting  at,  any  reafon  for  it)  as  made  it 
eafy  for  Nero  to  deftroy  them  without  exciting 
any  dangcious  alarm,  on  the  falie  pretence  of 
their  having  fired  the  city. 

Tliny  the  younger,  the  friend  and  corref- 
pondent  of  Tacitus,  governor  of  Bythinia  un- 
ocr  the  emperor  Trajan,  a  man  of  letters  too, 
and  who  wrote  about  the  time  that  the  apoftle 
John  died,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of 
the  chriltians,  tho’  by  his  own  account  they  were 

fo 
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fo  numerous  in  his  own  province  that  the  public 
facrifices  were  in  a  great  meafure  difcontinued, 
than  he  had  collected  from  the  examination  of 
fuch  of  them  as  had  been  brought  to  his  tribu¬ 
nal;  fo  that  it  is  evident,  as  Lardner  fays,  that 
he  had  never  feen,  perhaps  never  heard  of,  any 
of  their  books ;  though  thofe  that  compofe 
the  New  Teftament,  and  feveral  others,  were 
then  extant,  and  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who 
were  far  from  being  dilpoled  to  conceal  them. 

Whether  this  ignorance  arofe  from  contempt, 
or  had  any  other  caufe,  it  argues  a  Hate  of  mind 
indifpofed  to  attend  to  any  evidence  that  might 
have  been  alleged  in  favour  of  the  Jewilh  or 
chriftian  religions.  Indeed,  this  contempt,  or 
diflike,  being  known,  few  perfons  would  chufe 
to  obtrude  upon  them  any  fuch  evidence.  What¬ 
ever  they  heard  of  this  kind  muft  have  been 
by  accident,  and  would  have  found  them  little 
difpofed  to  give  it  a  patient  and  candid  hearing. 
At  the  very  mention  of  miracles,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  difmified  their  informer 
with  a  fmile  of  contempt,  before  he  could  have 
adduced  any  evidence  in  fupport  of  his  allega¬ 
tions.  This  would  more  efpecially  be  the 
treatment  which  fuch  men  as  the  apollles,  and 
other  early  preachers  of  chriftianity,  men  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  and  almoft  wholly  illiterate, 
would  meet  with  from  philofophers,  men  of  let¬ 
ters 
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letters  in  general,  and  all  the  more  diftinguifhed 
dalles. 

This  ft  ate  of  things  will  pretty  well  ac¬ 
count  for  the  ignorance  of  the  antient  heathens 
with  refpeft  to  fa&s  in  the  Jewilh  or  Chriftian 
hiftories.  It  will  alfo  account  for  the  time  that 
it  took  for  the  propagation  of  chriftianity, 

"  hich,  confidering  thefe  circ  urn  fiances,  was  very 
rapid.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the 
fnnilai  ignorance  ot  modern  unbelievers,  who 
h.ivt  inch  abundant  means  of  information  per¬ 
petually  obtruding  itfelf  upon  them;  and  yet 
we  meet  with  examples  of  as  great  ignorance 
at  this  day,  and  this  in  men  of  letters,  men  well 
acquainted  with  antient  languages  and  hiftory, 
and  of  the  molt  refpedtable  abilities. 


A.  dill  ike  to  the  fubjeCt  of  religion,  generated 
fi  om  the  caufes  that  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  feftion,  will  operate  even  to  the 
extinction  of  all  liberal  curiofity  with  refpect 
to  it.  I  cannot  in  any  other  way  account  for 
that  extreme  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures  which 
is  to  be  found  among  many  well  educated  per- 
fons  in  England,  and  other  chriftian  countries. 
The  biblc  is  not  read  in  genteel  fchools,  or  in 
families ;  and  though  it  confifts  of  the  moft  an¬ 
tient  of  all  books,  and  on  other  accounts  would 
naturally  invite  the  ftudy  of  the  curious,  great 
numbers  ofperfons,  who  have  even  had  a  liberal 
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education,  are  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
their  general  contents, 

Thefollowing  inftance  oft.be  extreme  ignorance 
of  the  Scriptures  in  a  perfon  of  whommore  know¬ 
ledge  of  them  might  have  been  expe&cd,  may 
ferve  both  to  amufe  and  to  inftrudt  my  readers. 
Being  one  time  in  company  with  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  a  perfon  now  dead,  but  of  confidcrable  genius 
and  a  literary  turn,  brother  to  an  Englifh  noble¬ 
man  now  living,  being  introduced,  he  turned  the 
converfation  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  limplicity 
and  beauty  of  the  Oriental  ftyle  of  competition  ; 
and  to  exemplify  his  obfervations,  he  took 
down  his  bible  and  opening  it,  feemed  to  read, 
but  really  repeated  memoritery  that  chapter 
which  he  had  himfelf  compofed  from  an  old 
Jewifti  tradition  concerning  Abraham.  This  the 
gentleman,  not  doubting  but  that  it  was  a  real 
chapter  in  the  bible,  exprdTed  himfelf  much 
pleafed  with.  On  this  the  Doftor  fmiled,  and 
the  gentleman  perceiving  that  he  had  been 
taken  in,  was  a  little  mortified.  However  to 
try  him  a  litte  farther,  the  Do&or  took  the  bible 
again,  and  read  the  firfi:  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Job,  which  the  gentleman  alfo  exprefied  him- 
felf  much  pleafed  with,  but  Did  it  was  no  more 
a  part  of  the  bible  than  the  other.  The  Doftor 
then  ihewed  him  the  bible,  and  faid  he  might 
read  it  himfelf.  But  even  this  did  not  fatisfv  him. 

He 
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He  Paid  it  might  be  a  book  of  his  own  printing, 
and  no  real  bible  at  all. 

The  Doftor  had  before  obferved  tome,  that 
one  fpccies  of  profanenefs  was  now  extin<5t,  which 
was  ridiculing  the  Scriptures;  becaufe  they  were 
no  longer  read  by  fuch  perfons  as  were  ufed  to 
take  that  liberty  with  them. 

He  acknowledged  to  me  that  he  had  not 
given  fo  much  attention  to  the  evidences  of 
chriftianity  as  the  fubject  required,  and  delired 
me  to  recommend  to  him  a  few  treatifes  (but  he 
added  of  no  great  length)  on  the  fubjeft ;  pro- 
mifing  to  read  them  with  care,  and  to  give  me 
his  opinion  of  them.  Accordingly,  I  named 
to  him  that  part  of  Dr.  Hartley’s  Objervations 
on  man,  which  treats  of  the  evidence  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  a  work  of  my  own,  which  he  faid  he 
would  read.  But  the  American  war  breaking 
out,  and  he  leaving  England  prefently  after 
this,  I  do  not  know,  whether  he  ever  read 
them  or  not.  Noi,  indeed,  do  I  know  that  he 
died  an  unbeliever. 

Can  it  then  be  thought  extraordinary,  that, 
thus  ignorant,  and  prejudiced  as  many  perfons 
are  againft  religion  in  general,  they  fhould  not  be 
believers  ?  They  want  the  necellary  elements  of 
chriftian  faith,  viz.  a  knowledge  of  the  fa<fts  on 
which  itis  founded, or  have  only  fuch  a  knowledge 
as  is  acquired  by  hearing  them  ridiculed.  In  the 

lame 
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fame  fituation,  they  might  have  been  unbelievers 
in  any  other  hiftory.  They  might  think  the  Greek 
and  Roman  hiftories  to  be  incredible,  and  come 
to  frnile  at  them  as  they  do  at  that  of  the  Jews 
and  of  Jefus. 

M.  Volney,  who  feems  to  have  read  the  fcrip- 
tures,  at  leaf:  in  part,  gives  an  account  of  the 
hiftory  and  religion  of  the  Hebrews  as  romantic 
as  that  of  Tacitus.  According  to  him,  <  Mofes 
r  was  one  of  thofe  bold  and  energetic  fpirits,  w  ho 

*  propoled  to  themfelves  great  objects  of  ambi- 
f  tion.  Defirous  of  feparating  his  nation  from 
4  every  other,  and  of  founding  a  diftin6t  empire, 
€  he  formed  the  defign  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
r  it  on  religious  prejudices.  But  in  vain  did  he 
r  profcribe  the  worfhip  of  fymbols,  which  pre- 
f  vailed  in  lower  Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  His 

*  God  was  not  the  left  an  Egyptian  one,  the  in- 

*  vention  of  thofe  priefts  whofe  difciple  he  had 
‘  been;  and  Yahouh,  difcovered  by  his  proper 
<  name,  the  effence  (of  beings)  and  by  his  fymbol 
f  the  bufh  of  fire,  is  no  other  than  the  foul  of  the 
'  worldy  the  principle  of  motion ,  which  a  fhort 
f  time  after  Greece  adopted  under  the  fame  de- 
f  nomination  of  its  You  piter,  the  regenerating 
‘  being ,  and  under  that  of  Ei ,  existence;  which  the 
r  Thebans  confecrated  under  the  name  of  Kneph , 
r  which  Sais  adored  under  the  emblem  of  IJis 
‘  veiled ,  which  Pythagoras  honoured  under  the 
'  name  of  Vefta,  and  which  the  Stoic  philofophy 

f defined 
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‘  defined  with  precifion  by  calling  it  the  principle 

'  of  fire.’ 

‘  Mofes  endeavoured  in  vain  to  elface  from 
' his  religion  every  thing  that  recalled  the 
worlhip  of  the  liars.  There  remained  in  fpite 
‘  of  him  a  number  of  traces  of  it.  And  the 
‘  feven  lights,  or  planets,  of  the  grand  candle- 
‘  liick,  and  the  twelve  ftones,  or  ligns  in  the 
‘  urim  of  the  high-prieft,  the  feftival  of  the  two 
c  equinoxes,  which  at  this  epoch  formed  each  of 
‘  them  a  year,  the  ceremony  of  the  lamb,  or 
1  the  celeftial  rain,  then  in  his  fifth  degree,  in 
c  fine,  the  name  of  Ofiris  itfelf  preferved  in  his 
‘  fong,  and  the  ark,  or  coffer,  in  imitation  of  the 
‘  tomb  in  which  that  god  was  put,  remain  to 
‘  ferve  as  evidences  of  the  relation  of  thefe  ideas, 

‘  and  of  their  derivation  from  a  common  fource.’ 
Ruins,  p.  263,  &c. 

Jvl.  V  olncy  aifo  expreffcs  his  approbation 
of  the  account  that  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  of 
the  Jews,  who  lays  that  r  they  were  driven  out 
£  cl  Egypt  in  a  time  of  famine,  when  the  country 
‘  was  overftocked  with  itrangers,  and  that  Mo- 
£  fes,  a  man  of  extraordinary  wifdom  and  cou- 
c  ™gc>  took  that  opportunity  of  fixing  his  na¬ 
tion  in  the  mountains  of  Judea.’  M.  Volney 
adds,  c  It  would  feem  paradoxical  to  reduce  the 
c  fix  hundred  thoufand  armed  men,  which  he  led 
thither,  to  fix  thouland  j  but  I  can  verify  this 

‘  paradox 


f  paradox  by  fo  many  proofs,  drawn  from  the 

*  books  themfelves,  that  it  is  necefTary  to  rectify 

*  this  error  of  the  copies.’  ib.  p.  378. 

On  this  difplay  of  the  imagination,  for  it  is 
nothing  elfe,  it  is  needlefs  to  make  many  re¬ 
marks.  I  (hall  only  obferve  that  the  name  Ofiris 
which  M.  Volney  finds  in  the  fong  of  Mofes,  is 
from  this  verfe  in  which  he  is  comparing  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews  with  thofe  of  other  nations  ; 
faying,  Deut.  xxxii.  31.  For  their  rock  is  not  out- 
rock;  even  our  enemies  themfelves  being  judges ,  in 
which  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  rock  is  tzour , 
ns .  And  it  is  quite  common  in  the  Hebrew 
fcriptures  to  compare  God  to  a  rock,  and  a 
fertrefs;  as  a  Being  able  to  afford  men  effectual 
protection.  Surely  Mofes  when  he  direCtly  op- 
pofes  the  God  of  his  nation  to  other  gods, 
and  evidently  had  in  his  eye  thofe  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  could  not  mean  to  fay,  to  intimate, 
or  give  any  room  to  fuppofe,  that  they  were  the 
fame. 

In  what  manner  Mr.  Volney  can  prove  that 
the  number  Jix  hundred  thoufand,  is  an  error  of 
the  copy  for  fix  thoufand,  does  not  appear.  If 
it  be  an  error,  many  other  numbers  which 
agree  with  this,  muft  be  errors  of  the  copy 
alfo.  Befides  Mr.  Volney  will  find  fome  difficulty 
in  accounting  for  fo  fmall  a  number  as  fix  thou¬ 
fand  men,  driven  by  famine  out  of  Egypt,  into 

I  a  wil- 
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a  vyilderncfs,  where  they  would  find  it  ltili 
more  difficult  to  fublift,  feizing  upon  fuch  a 
country  as  Paleftine,  then  fully  peopled  by 
warlike  nations,  not  lets  than  thirty  one  in 
number.  It  would  be  more  natural,  and  more 
confiftent  in  him,  to  fay  that  the  whole  of 
the  hiftory  is  fabulous;  that  the  lfraelites 
did  conquer  Paleftine,  that  they  never 
'acic  in  Egypt,  or  that  there  never  was  any 

>.uh  nation  in  the  world.  1  his  would  not 

A. 

be  more  extraordinary  than  his  maintaining  that 
there  never  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  Jefus  Chrift. 

This  opinion,  ftrange  as  it  mull  appear  to 
moft  perfons,  is  avowed  by  Mr.  Volney;  though 
tne  contrary  was  never  called  in  queftion  by 
any  antient  unbeliever,  Jew  or  heathen,  who 
ever  mentioned  the  fubject  of  chriftianity.  Taci¬ 
tus,  Suetonius,  and  Pliny,  all  fpeak  of  Chrijl 
as  a  real  perfon,  and  the  firft  of  them  as  having 
been  crucified  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Volney  fays,  ( Ruins ,  p.  2 66,)  that 
f  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonifh  cap- 
c  tivity  had  borrowed  many  of  their  ideas  in  re- 
f  ligion  from  their  late  matters,  the  Chaldeans 
and  Perfians;  that  their  former  prophets,  fee- 
f  ing  the  progrefs  made  by  the  Aflyrians  in  their 
r  conquefts  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  eafily 
c  forefaw  the  approaching  fate  of  their  own 
f  country;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  they  ex- 
‘  prefled  their  concern  for  that  event,  they  alfo 

‘  expreffed 
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r  exprefled  their  earned  wifhes  for  its  reiteration, 
f  and  in  their  enthufiafm  fpake  of  fome  perfon 
c  who  was  to  accomplifh  that  mod  defirable  event, 
f  a  deliverer ,  and  redorer  of  the  affairs  of  their 

*  nation,  and  one  who  would,  moreover,  make 

*  Jerufalem  the  capital  of  an  empire  which 

*  fhould  extend  over  the  whole  world/ 

c  With  thefe  ideas’,  Mr.  Volney  proceeds  to 
fay,  f  there  concurred  others,  derived  from  the 
€  facred  books  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Perfians, 
f  that  there  would  be  a  revolution  of  the  world 
‘  at  the  end  of  fix  thoufand  years;  and  that 
'  whereas  thefe  had  been  the  age,  or  reign, 

*  of  evil,  they  would  be  fucceded  by  an  age  or 
€  reign  of  bappinefs.  Thefe  calculations  being 
‘  admitted  by  the  Jews,  they  began  to  reckon 
‘  near  fix  thoufand  years  from  the  creation/ 
(which  he  terms  fi&itious)  €  of  the  world,  and 

*  concluded  that  this  happy  period  was  at 

*  hand.  This  expedition  exciting  a  great 

*  fermentation  in  their  minds,  the  coming  of 
‘  this  great  mediator,  and  final  judge,  was  gene- 
f  rally  expedited,  and  wifhed  for,  to  put  an  end 
e  to  the  calamities  of  which  they  complained/ 
He  then  fays  that,  f  in  confequence  of  fpeaking 

*  of  this  perfonage,  fome  perfon  was  faid  to 
c  have  feen  him,  and  that  this  vague  rumour 

*  foon  became  a  general  certainty.  The  popu- 
<  lar  report  became  an  averred  fadf.  The  imagi- 
f  nary  perfonage  was  realized,  and  fr&m  this 

I  2  f  phan  tom 
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‘  phantom,  all  the  circumftances  of  mythological 
'  tradition  being  brought  together,  there  reful  t- 
f  ed  an  authentic  and  complete  hillory,  of  which 
‘  no  perfon  was  allowed  to  doubt.’ 

A  romance  more  improbable  than  this,  in  all 
its  parts,  was  never,  furely,  conceived  in  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  needlefs  to  oppofe  reafoning 
to  fuch  a  play  of  imagination.  From  reading 
it  one  would  conclude  that  the  facred  books 
ot  the  Chaldeans  and  Perfians,  of  which  Mr.  . 
Volney  fpeaks,  were  all  extant,  and  thofe  of 
the  Jews  intirely  loft;  and  yet  of  the  former, 
or  any  predittions  contained  in  them,  we  know 
in  a  manner  nothing;  whereas  the  latter  are 
extant,  and  may  be  confulted.  And  if  they  be, 
it  will  be  feen  that  they  contain  nothing  that, 
by  any  fair  conftruftion,  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans  or  Per¬ 
fians,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  being  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  theirs  in  the  moil  fundamental  articles. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
fome  of  them  delivered  when  the  Babylonians 
were  very  little  known,  the  captivity  of  the  Jews 
by  that  nation,  and  not  by  the  AfiTyrians,  who 
had  conquered  the  ten  tribes,  is  diftin<5tly  fore¬ 
told,  together  with  the  fall  of  their  empire,  and 
the  utter  defolation  of  Babylon,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  was  not  fully  accomplifhed  till  within  a  few 
of  the  laft  centuries.  The  exa6t  duration  of 
the  Babylonilh  captivity  was  foretold  by  Jere¬ 
miah 
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miah  fome  time  before  it  commenced ;  and 
Daniel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  foretold  the  rife  and  fall  of  three  others 
in  fucceffion,  before  the  glorious  and  happy 
times  announced  by  the  preceding  prophets. 
Befides,  Mofes,  while  the  Ifraelites  were  in  the 
wildernefs,  not  only  took  for  granted  their  fet- 
tlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  foretold 
their  expullion  out  of  it,  their  prefent  difperfed 
and  calamitous  Hate,  and  their  future  glorious 
one.  Did  he  learn  all  this  from  the  facred 
books  of  the  Chaldeans  and  Perlians? 

But  the  molt  extraordinary  circumltance  in 
this  curious  narration  is,  that  this  great  deliverer, 
who  was  to  refcue  the  Jews  from  their  Hate  of 
fervitude,  and  give  them  the  empire  of  the 
world,  was  reported  to  be  come  while  the 
Jews  remained  in  fubjeftion  to  the  Romans ; 
that  this  perfualion  did  not  lofe  any  ground 
when  the  Romans  had  almoft  exterminated  the 
nation,  and  became  a  certain  fa6t,  when  the 
emperor  Adrian  had  fo  broken  and  difperfed 
the  people,  that  not  one  of  them  remained  in 
their  own  country. 

Alfo,  without  any  apparent  caufe,  or  magi¬ 
cal  inftrument  of  transformation,  this  mighty 
conqueror ,  the  fubjeft  of  fo  many  prophecies, 
the  great  hope  of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews, 
is  metamorphofed  into  a  crucified,  malejactor, 
whofe  followers  continued  in  a  Hate  of  perfec¬ 
tion 
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tion  near  three  hundred  years ;  and  then  the 
luitory  of  Jefus  and  his  apoftles,  though  ori- 
ginally  no  better  founded  than  that  of  the 
twelve  champions  of  Chriftendom,  obtained 
univerfal  credit,  and  no  perfon  was  even  allow- 
ed  to  cal!  it  in  queftion.  Compared  with  this, 

the  conceits  ol  Don  Quixote  are  far  within  the 
bounds  of  probability. 

However,  as  the  words  Jefus  and  Chrift  oc- 
CU1  *n  hooks,  as  the  name,  or  furname,  of  a 
perlon ;  Mr.  Volney,  in  order  to  fupport  his 
opinion  of  this  being  nothing  more  than  a  ficti¬ 
tious  perfon,  derives  the  term  Chrift  from  the 
Hebrew  word,  '  Heres,  which  figmfies  the  fun, 

‘  an3  hi  Arabic  the  guardian,  or  prefcrver,  the 
proper  epithet,’  he  fays,  p.  38  6,  'of  Vichnou- 
and  from  this,  lie  fays,  '  the  Indians  imagined 
'  their  god  Chrif-en,  or  Chriftua:  The  word 
Jefus  he  derives  from  <  Yes,’  which  is  formed  by 
'  the  union  of  three  letters,  the  numeral  value 
'  °i  which  is  608,  one  of  the  folar  periods.  The 
‘  fame  word  Jefus,’  he  fays,  ‘  is  an  antient  and 
‘  Cabaliftic  name  given  to  the  younger  Bacchus, 

‘  tlie  clandeftine  or  nodurnal  fon  of  Minerva, 

'  which,  in  the  whole  hiltory  of  his  life,  and 
‘  even  of  his  death,  retraces  the  hiftory  of  the 
'  god  of  the  chriftians,  that  is,  of  th eftar  of  the 
‘day,  ol  which  both  of  them  are  emblems.’  p. 
27T  Accordingly,  Mr.  Volney  makes  chrif- 
tianity  to  be  <  an  allegorical  worlhip  of  the  fun, 

' under 
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<•  under  the  Cabaliftic  names  of  Chrif-en,  or 
c  Cbrift,  and  of  Yes -us,  or  Jefus p.  266. 

Mr.  Volney,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  nu¬ 
merous  quotations  of  antient  writers  in  ail  the 
learned  languages,  oriental,  as  well  as  occiden¬ 
tal,  mult  be  acquainted  with  all  thofe  languages, 
for  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  tranllations, 
and  yet,  to  judge  from  this  fpecimen  oi  his 
knowledge  of  them,  he  cannot  have  the  final  left 
tindture  of  that  of  the  Hebrew,  or  even  of  the 
Greek.  For  it  is  well  known  that  Jefus  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  Greek  pronunciation  of 
JoJlua,  which  is  always  rendered  Jefus  in  the 
Septuagint;  and  that  Cbrift  is  the  proper  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Hebrew  Mejfiah,  which  lignifies 
anointed,  and  is  derived  from  xp<«,  which  figni- 
lies  to  anoint. 

As  it  is  in  vain  to  ufe  any  argumentation 
on  fo  plain  a  fubjeft,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  illus¬ 
trate  Mr.  Volney ’s  curious  reafoning  by  put- 
1  ting  a  Similar  caSe.  There  exifts  a  fedt  of  chrif- 
tians  called  Calvinifts.  Now  a  perfon  who  was 
a  ftranger  to  them,  but  knew  that  the  word  was 
derived  from  the  Latin  calvus ,  which  lignifies 
bald,  might  imagine  they  were  So  called  from 
their  cutting  off  their  hair.  But  another  per¬ 
fon,  knowing  no  more  of  Latin  than  Mr.  Vol¬ 
ney  probably  does  of  Greek  ;  but  having  a 
Smattering  of  Englilh,  might  fuppofe  that  Cal¬ 
vin, 
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znn,  was  derived  from  the  word  calf,  and  con¬ 
clude  that  the  Calvinifts  were  fo  called  from 
their  worfhipping  a  calf,  in  imitation  of  the 
antient  Egyptians.  And  there  would  be  juft 
as  much  of  truth  or  probability  in  this,  as  in 
Mr.  Volney’s  fuppofition  that  chriftianity  is  an 
allegorical  worfhip  of  the  fun,  and  that  the 

words  Jefus  and  Cbrift,  had  the  Cabaliftic  de- 
livation  that  he  gives  them. 

Eean  Swift  s  ingenious  diflertation  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  theEngliih  laanguage,  in  which 
he  derives  Jupiter  from  Jew  Peter,  Archimedes 
from  Hark  yc  maids,  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
irom  all  eggs  under  the  grate,  is  exactly  of  a 
piece  with  thefe  curious  etymologies  of  M.  Vol- 
ncy ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Dean 

was  in  jeft,  whereas  Mr.  Volney  is  in  ferious 
earn  eft. 


The  reducing  chriftianity  to  an  allegory 
feems  to  be  not  uncommon  with  unbelievers  in 
France.  Juft  before  I  left  England,  I  had  fent 
to  me  (I  believe  with  the  confent  of  the  author) 
the  plan  of  a  large  and  very  elaborate  work, 
intitled,  A  Hijtory  of  all  the  forms  of  worjhip, 
and  of  all  the  religions  in  ihe  world,  and  which  I 
imagine  will  foon  be,  if  it  be  not  already,  pub- 
bfhed.  In  this  it  is  faid,  that  ‘  the  author,  after 
‘  having  difeovered  the  fecret  of  myfteries  in 
'  general,  at  length  takes  off  the  veil  which  has 
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*  fo  long  covered  thofe  of  the  chriftians.  He 
€  finds  the  origin  of  their  facred  fiftions  in  the 
c  theology  of  the  magi,  which  the  Jews  have 
f  copied  often  word  for  word;  and  that  of  the 
f  lamb ,  the  reftorer,  in  the  myfteries  of  their 
f  Mythra ,  dead  and  rifen  again,  like  Chrift,  and 
f  whofe  birth  was  celebrated  the  25th  of  De- 
f  cember  at  midnight,  at  the  riling  of  the  con- 
f  ftellation  of  the  celeftial  virgin;  which  in  the 
‘  antient  fpheres  of  Perlia  was  reprefented  giv- 
f  ing  fuck  to  an  infant,  called  Chrijt  and  Jefus / 

'  In  the  fecond  part  of  his  work,  the  author 
‘  brings  this  fiftion  nearer  to  that  of  the  Phoe- 

*  nicians,  who  worfhipped  the  fun  under  the 
‘  name  of  Adonis,  of  that  of  the  famous  O/iris, 
‘  of  that  of  Bacchus ,  of  that  of  Atys  of  the  Phry¬ 
gians,  all  fables,  the  heroes  of  which  die  and 
f  rife  again,  and  which  have  no  other  obje6t 
f  than  that  of  god  the  fun ,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
€  fame  divinity  which  the  fe<5t  of  chriftians  adore 
f  under  the  name  of  Chrift .  In  one  word,  the 

*  the  author  demonftrates  that  the  god  of  the 
f  chriftians  is  that  of  the  Inca  s  of  Peru;  and 
f  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them,  ex- 

*  cept  that  the  latter  knew  what  God  they  wor- 
f  lhipped,  and  the  former’  (the  chriftians)  ‘  are 

*  ftill  ignorant  of  it ;  though  the  gofpel  of  John 
r  informs  them  of  it  every  day,  when  he  fays 

*  that  Chrift  is  that  light  which  lighteth  every  man 

‘  that  cometh  into  the  world.' 

\ 
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.  fl'a11  beSIad  t0  ^  this  curious  work* 
'vluch  I  am  told  is  very  voluminous;  not  doubt- 

I'l"  but  *t  W,]l  afFord  as  much  amufementas 
Mr.  Volneys  Ruins.  But  furely  iuch  produc¬ 
tions  as  thele  do  not  mark  the  age  ofreafon.  I 
have  lecn  a  pamphlet  in  French,  in  which  the 
word  Cbrijlians,  in  that  language  Chretiens,  was 
derived  from  Cretans,  the  author  fuppofing  them 

to  have  been  originally  of  that  illand,  and  thence 
to  have  had  their  name. 

Before  fuch  crude  notions  as  thefe  can  be 
admitted,  unbelievers  mult  do  what  Mr.  Vol- 
iuy,  with  as  much  of  truth  as  any  thing  in 
tiie  preceding  quotation  from  him,  fays  of  be¬ 
lievers.  ‘  f  he  fir  ft  article  of  all  belief;  the 
Mirft  dogma  of  all  religion,  is  an  abfolute 
f  Pr°fenption  of  doubt,  the  prohibition  of  exa- 
‘  mination,  and  the  renouncing  of  one’s  own 
‘judgment.  Ruins  p.  115.  Surely  he  could 
never  have  read  the  New  Teftament,  in  which 
w  e  find,  1  Peter  iii.  iy,  Be  ready  always  to  give 
an  anfwer  to  every  man  that  ajketh  you  a  reafon 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  with  mcchwfs  and  fear, 
that  is,  in  a  modeft  and  refpectful  manner! 

I  -  Their,  v.  2 1 ,  Prove  all  things.  Hold  fajl  that 

which  is  good . 


mu 
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Atl.i  15  m  12  V°  S’  8V°'  W'th  tHC  namC  °f  thC  aUthor’  Dupi;is,  and  an 
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It  is  fuch  a  fyftem  as  that  of  Mr.  Volney,  fo 
little  able  to  bear  examination,  that  requires 
the  aid  of  implicit  faith.  For  in  no  work 
-whatever  have  I  met  with  fo  many  arbitrary 
and  manifeftly  ill  founded  affections. 

Such,  in  particular,  is  what  he  fays  concern¬ 
ing  prie/is ,  p.  291.  f  The  fpirit  of  priefts/  he 
fays,  ‘  their  fyftem  of  condudt,  their  a6tions, 

*  and  their  morals,  are  abfolutely  the  fame. 

‘  They  every  where  coniift  of  private  fbcieties, 

*  corporations  that  are  the  enemies  of  the  reft 
r  of  the  community.  They  every  where  attri- 
e  bute  to  themfelves  prerogatives  and  immuni- 
c  ties,  by  means  of  which  they  eafe  themfelves 
‘  of  the  burdens  of  the  other  claffes.  1  hey 

*  every  where  live  in  celibacy,  to  get  rid  even 
‘  of  domeftic  embarraffments.  Every  where,  un- 
f  der  the  cloke  of  poverty,  they  find  the  fecret 

‘  of  being  rich,  and  of  procuring  all  forts  of  , 

*  enjoyments.  Under  the  pretence  of  poverty, 

‘  they  receive  greater  revenues  than  thofe  of 

*  princes.  Under  the  pretence  of  devotion,  they 

*  live  in  idlenefsand  licentioufnefs/  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Th  is  is  but  a  part  of  Mr.  Volney  7s  character 
of  all  priefts.  But  indiferiminate  invedtives  on 
whole  claffes  of  men  are  never  juft.  Certainly 
this  charadter  does  not  apply  to  Jefus,  the 
apoftles,  or  the  preachers  of  chriftianity  for 
three  hundred  years,  except  in  fome  fmall  de¬ 
gree  to  the  biihops  in  the  greater  fees.  Mr. 

Volney, 
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\  olney,  however,  will  fay  that  there  never  were 

n  ’  mei;-  But  he  has  read  the  hiftory  of  France 
and  can  lie  fay  that  it  applies  to  the  ProtelW 
clergy  in  that  country  ?  Did  it  c  i  * 

at  the  revocation  of  the  e*tf  7  l  *  ^ 
many  „f  „,em  p„Zd1'  .  Nan"sf  Ho» 

gallies,  and  by  diftrefs  of  e  7^°™’  m  the 
precarious  r  /rr  f  ery  kind>  Peking  a 

Z  ‘  r  C,,Ce forei«"  countries,  when 

X  °t t  ?  'he  ordws  °f  the  ki  &  tt'y 

elm  t  7!  d  31  ",,!ir  eaft-  h«,  this 

aracrei  has  never  applied  to  the  chriftian 

J;iergy,  except  to  the  bilhops  i„  the  greater 
ees  and  fome  of  the  monks;  and  to§  them 
With  many  exceptions,  and  much  abatement 

i  bm  ;  1C<!  ^  fa  E"g'a"d>  »  a 

a  e  but  flendedy  provided  for,  thofe  in  Scotland 

the  Diff*  V”d  Uley  d°  n0t  Profefscelibacy.  To 
i  anting  mm  liters  in  that  country  *t0  fav 

nothing  of  the  perfections  they  havefofferef 

it  applies  ftu,  lefs.  Of  this  I  am  fomeS 

ving  t  en  one  of  them  more  than  forty  years 
and  1  can  fay  without  fe-imf  he  t  J  ,  s' 
tint  in  th/  n  ted' 0f  be,nS  conti-aditied, 
that  m  the  molt  favourable  lituations  the  pro 

vrth  mc -half a maint“«"ce, and 

.  .  },i  '  n>y  luccefi  greatly  exceeded 

7  r°n8",al  “l-natio,,,.  And  what  does  it 
“  <>r  ",e  ,lcre>  except  perhaps  expofe  me  to 
“n'emP'  «f  fuel,  men  as  Mr  Vo,  tey 
•' 'It l,0wever'  1  fc'  “rfelf  pretty  .£ 


SECTION 


SECTION.  IX. 


Of  the  Tendency  to  Atheifm  in  modern  Unbelievers. 

*  » 

The  progrefs  of  infidelity  in  the  prefent  age 
is  attended  with  a  circumftance  which  did  not 
fo  frequently  accompany  it  in  any  former  period, 
at  leafi:  in  England,  which  is,  that  unbelievers 
in  revelation  generally  proceed  to  the  dilbelief 
of  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  fo  as  to  be¬ 
come  properly  Atheijls.  However,  when  the 
fubjeCt  is  duly  confidered,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  fame  difpofition  and  turn  of  mind  which 
leads  to  deifm  will  naturally  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  knowledge  lead  to  atheifm. 

Whatever  exceptions  there  may  be  to  the 
obfervation,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  true,  that 
a  wifh  to  rejeCt  revelation  precedes  the  aCtual 
rejection  of  it.  The  belief  of  it  is  felt  as  a 
rejlraint,  which  many  perfons  are  delirous  of 
throwing  off ;  and  this  is  more  effectually  done 
on  the  atheiftical  than  on  the  deiftical  fyftem. 
I  muft  be  allowed  to  take  it  for  granted,  becaufe 
I  am  confident  that,  with  few  exceptions  (and 
I  ftiould  rejoice  if  1  could  think  they  were  more) 
it  is  a  fa6t,  that  it  is  the  too  ftriCt  morals  of 
the  fcriptures  that  difpleafes  the  generality  of 

un- 
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unbelievers.  The  rule  of  life  prefcri bed  in  thofe 
books  is  more  definite,  and  lefs  eafily  evaded, 
than  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  which  is  too  eafily  made  to  bend  to 
men  s  inclinations;  fo  that  they  who  profeft  to 
follow  that  only  find  no  great  difficulty  in  jufti- 
fying  to  thcmlelves  any  indulgence  to  which 
they  are  much  inclined,  and  which  chriftians 
of  every  denomination  condemn.  And  for  the 
£ime  reafon  that  an  unbeliever  vicioufly  inclined 
preters  natural  to  revealed  religion,  he  will  pre¬ 
fer  no  religion  at  all,  or  pure  atheifm,  which 
rejects  every  idea  of  a  future  ftate,  to  deifm 
which  admits  of  it. 

While  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  the  punifh- 
ments  of  vice  are  fuppofed  to  take  place  in  this 
life  only,  and  are  feen  to  be  what  they  really 
are,  very  various  and  uncertain,  a  regard  to 
them  will  not  be  fufficient  to  controul  flrong 
natural  inclinations.  We  fee  every  day  that 
though  habitual  intemperance  occafions  difeafes 
and  premature  death,  thoufands,  who  yet  are 
as  far  from  courting  difeafe  or  death  as  other 
perlons,  perfift  in  fenfual  indulgence;  thinking 
at  the  time  that,  in  each  particular  tranfgreflion 
ct  the  rules  of  temperance,  there  is  little,  if 
any  thing,  criminal,  that  it  is  a  thing  which 
ai'Fcds  themfelves  only;  and  flattering  them- 
feives  that  the  confcquences  will  either  not  take 
place  with  refpett  to  them,  or  will  be  ihconfider- 

able. 


able,  fo  as  to  be  overbalanced  by  the  prefent  en¬ 


joyment.  Now  were  all  coniideration  of  religion 
removed,  men  would  have  no  more  reftraint 
with  refpebt  to  any  prabtice  whatever,  to  which 
they  were  naturally  inclined,  than  they  ufually 
have  with  refpebt  to  excefs  in  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  They  would  have  no  dread  of  future 
punilhment,  and  would  flatter  themfelves  with 
the  hope  of  efcaping  any  temporal  inconve¬ 
nience. 

While  the  belief  of  the  being  of  a  God,  of  a 
providence,  and  of  a  future  ftate,  were  articles 
,  of  faith  with  thole  who  rejected  revelation 
(which  was  the  cafe  with  all  the  celebrated  un¬ 
believers  in  England  in  the  laft  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century)  there  was  a  con- 
fiderable  reftraint  upon  men’s  condubt.  It  is 
true  that  the  rule  of  moral  duty  is  lefs  accurate¬ 
ly  defined  on  the  principles  of  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  than  on  thofe  of  revelation,  and  there¬ 
fore  unbelievers  could  without  felf-reproach 
take  greater  liberties  in  their  condubt  than 
chriftians;  but  ftill  there  would  remain  a  fufpi- 
cion,  that  the  fupreme  Being  who  would  here¬ 
after  call  them  to  account  for  their  condubt, 
might  judge  differently  from  what  they  did  ; 
and  as  they  would  not  be  able  at  all  times  to 
fecure  the  approbation  of  their  own  minds.,  in 
their  reflections  on  their  conduct,  fo  fully  as 
they  could  wifh  to  do  it,  they  might  dread  the 

more 
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more  impartial  judgment  of  God.  But  this  ap- 
prehenfion  and  reftraint,  to  whatever  it  might 
amount,  would  be  wholly  removed  on  the 
fuppolition  of  there  being  no  God,  no  provi¬ 
dence,  or  future  Hate.  A  vicious  unbeliever 
in  revelation  would  therefore  naturally  not  be 
difpleafed  on  finding  the  evidence  for  this  belief 
weaker  than  he  had  thought  it  to  be,  and  re¬ 
joice  when  he  could  think  it  to  be  of  no  weight 
at  all.  And  this  fhews  the  natural  tendency  of 
deifm  to  atheifm.  If  a  man  be  an  unbeliever 
in  a  future  ftate,  it  is  of  little  or  no  confeaxuence 
with  refpedt  to  his  condu<5t,  whether  he  believe 
in  the  being  of  a  God  or  not ;  becaufe  on  that 
fuppofition  this  belief  would  add  nothing  to  the 
fandtions  of  virtue. 

Or,  fuppofing  the  difpofition,  or  bias,  that  leads 
a  man  to  infidelity  be  not  a  propenlity  to  any  kind 
of  vicious  indulgence,  but  only  a  wilh  to  be 
confidered  as  a  perfon  free  from  vulgar  prejudices, 
and  one  who  thinks  for  himfelf,  he  will  be  far¬ 
ther  removed  from  the  vulgar  by  rejecting  the 
belief  of  a  God,  a  providence,  and  a  future  ftate, 
than  by  the  rejection  of  revelation  only.  If  he 
have  any  thing  of  this  difpofition,  which  is  felt 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  by  moft  perfons  of 
liberal  education,  or  who  have  much  inter- 
courfe  with  the  falhionable  world,  he  will  feel 
more  pride  and  felf  complacence  in  proportion 
as  he  recedes  farther  from  the  ideas  and  fenti- 

ments 
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ments  of  thofe  whofe  education  has  been  more 

confined,  and  who  have  feen  lefs  of  the  world 

*  <«* 

than  he  has  done. 

Laftlv,  this  progrefs  from  deifm  to  atheifm, 
muft  have  been  greatly  favoured  by  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  true  philofophy,  which  has  led  the 
more  intelligent  chriftians  to  rejedt  the  doctrine 
of  a  foul,  as  diftinbt  from  the  body,  and  capable 
of  adtion  and  enjoyment  when  feparated  from 
it,  and  to  adopt  the  opinion  that,  naturally, 
man  is  wholly  mortal;  which  is  in  truth  the 
dodlrine  of  the  Scriptures.  While  it  was  the 
univerfal  opinion  that  the  foul  of  man  is 
naturally  immaterial,  and  of  courfe,  immortal, 
the  idea  of  its  furviving  the  death  of  the  body, 
and  of  its  exifting  in  fome  different  ftate,  and 
therefore  probably  a  ftate  of  retribution,  was 
unavoidable.  Alfo,  the'  belief  of  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  number  of  fpiritual  and  intelligent  be¬ 
ings,  was  naturally  connected  with  the  belief  of 
other  immaterial  and  fuperior  fpiritual  beings, 
and  alfo  of  one  great  fpirit  preiiding  over  them 
all,  and  the  author  of  all;  fo  that  the  belief  of 
a  foul  naturally  drew  after  it  that  of  a  God,  and 
of  a  future  ftate. 

But  of  late  it  is  become  almoft  the  univer¬ 
fal  belief  of  philofophers,  chriftians  as  well  as 
others,  that  the  faculties  of  perception  and 
thought  depend  upon  a  certain  organization  of 
the  body,  and  efpecially  of  the  brain;  that  when 

K  this 
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this  organization  is  disordered,  all  the  mental 
operations  are  impeded,  and  consequently  that 
when  the  corporeal  organization  is  wholly  de- 
ltroycd,  there  is  an  end  of  all  fenfation  and  men¬ 
tal  action ;  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  poiTi- 
bility  ot  the  reftoration  of  them  but  in  a  refur* 
rccfion  ot  the  dead  at  Some  future  period;  and 
the  evidence  of  this  depends  altogether  on  that 
of  revelation.  When,  therefore,  this  is  difbe- 
iieved,  all  belief  in  a  God  and  a  future  ftate, 
will  of  courfe  vanifh  with  it. 

On  both  tiiefe  accounts  we  may  ceafe  to  won¬ 
der  that,  whereas  the  generality  of  unbelievers 
w  ere  formerly  merely  deifls,  they  are  now  gene¬ 
rally  atheifts.  This  I  know  to  be  the  cafe  very 
generally  in  England;  but  I  found  it  to  be 
much  more,  I  may  fay  univerfally,  fo  in  France, 
when  I  was  there  in  1774;  when,  in  confequence 
of  avowing  myfelf  to  be  a  chriflian,  I  heard 
much  conversation  on  the  fubjedt. 

This  I  find  confirmed  by  the  author  of  a 
Letter  to  a  fenfible  Woman,  which  I  quoted  in 
the  Preface  to  my  Difcourfes  delivered  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  fays,,  p.  25,  f  Theifm  is  an  opinion  re- 
*  fpe&able  lor  the  genius  and  the  virtues  of  men 
e  who  have  embraced  it/  (referring  in  a  note  to 
Socrates  and  Roufleau)  f  no  lets  than  for  the 
f  advantage  which  this  firft  ftep  towards  reafon, 
f  on  abandoning  the  prejudices  of  infancy,  has 
f  been  of  to  mankind.  But  after  all,  it  is  only 

a  firft 
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*  a  firft  ftep  ;  and  no  perfons  would  flop  there, 
c  if  they  would  frankly  give  way  to  the  inipulfe 
‘  they  have  received.  No  perkon  remains  in 
«  this  intermediate  fyftem  but  through  want 
<  of  reflection,  timidity,  paffion,  or  obftinacy. 
»  Time,  experience,  and  an  impartial  examina- 
‘  tion  of  our  ideas,  will  undeceive  us.  Voltaire, 

*  who  was  long  the  apoftle  of  theifm,  profelTed 

*  to  doubt  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  and  re- 
c  pen  ted  that  he  had  been  too  confident.  Many 
‘others have  experienced  the  fame/ 

It  muft  alfo  be  acknowledged  that  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  natural  religion  are  more  difficult  to 
underhand,  requiring  more  of  what  is  ufually 
called  metaphyjical  reafoning,  than  thofe  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  Thefe,  relating  wholly  to  the 
truth  of  hiftorical  facts,  require  only  fuch  proofs 
and  reafoning  as  men  are  every  day  accuftomed 
to  attend  to,  and  confequently  are  the  belt  judges 
of.  But  fuch  reafoning  as  muft  be  ufed  to  prove 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  to  fay  nothing 
of  a  future  ftate,  from  the  light  of  nature,  is  of 
a  very  different  kind,  and  much  lefs  ealy  to 
comprehend. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  difficulty  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeCt,  muft  ever  be  infur- 
mountable  to  us.  We  fay  that  every  effeCt 
muft  have  a  caufe,  every  machine  a  maker,  and 
that  where  there  are  evident  marks  of  defign 
and  contrivance,  an  end  to  be  gained,  and  means 
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adapted  to  it,  there  muft  be  a  mind,  in  which 
ideas  oi  ihc  fitnels  of  theie  to  one  another  were 
formed.  We  fay  that  this  world,  and  all  its 
parts,  the  human  body,  and  all  our  fenfes,  &c. 
Sec.  furniih  innumerable  inftances  of  this,  and 
of  the  molt  evident  kind;  the  eye,  for  example, 
being  formed  for  feeing,  the  ear  for  hearing,  the 
hands  for  handling,  &c.  and  that  many  of 
theie  parts  confpire  to  the  fame  end;  whence  we 
deduce  the  well  grounded  opinion  of  the  necef- 
lity  of  a  maker,  a  being  pollefled  of  power  and 
wildom  equal  to  the  execution  of  fuch  a  piece  of 
workmanfhip.  But  becaule  we  cannot  give  any 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  Being,  the  atheift 
fays  we  may  as  well  reft  where  we  are,  and  con¬ 
tent  ourfelves  with  faying,  that  the  world  had 
no  maker,  as'  that  the  author  of  it  had  none. 
Whereas  they  fay  that  it  is  eafy  to  account  for 
the  popular  belief  of  a  God  from  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  men  have  been  placed. 

Mr.  Volney,  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
idea  of  a  God,  fays.  Ruins,  p.  213,  that  f  it 
‘  firft  arofe  from  men  being  fenlible  that  they 
‘  were  fubjedft  to  various  powers  and  influences 
‘  which  they  could  not  controul,  refiding  in  the 
*  feveral  parts  of  nature,  to  which,  judging  by 
c  a  companion  of  the  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
c  which  they  were  thcmfelves  poflclf  d,  they 
‘  aferibed  intelligence  and  volition.  In  this 
‘  manner,  the  vifible  univerfe  was  foon  filled 

‘  with 
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'  with  gods  of  different  difpofitions,  forne  bene- 

.  *  volent,  and  others  malevolent  with  refpecT  to 

f  man.  Thus,’  he  fays,  p-  216,  ‘  religion, 

• 

‘  which  was  an  arbitrary  idea,  without  any  m- 
f  fiuence  on  the  relations  of  men  to  one  another, 
s  was  only  a  vain  homage  rendered  to  the  vifibie 

*  powers  of  nature,  among  which  the  fun,  the 
f  moon,  and  the  ftars,  were  the  mo  ft  confpicu- 
c  ous.’ 

( After  this,7  he  fays/  men  proceeded  to  wor- 
'  fhip  the  fymbols  of  thefe  powers,  and  purfuing 

<  the  fame  idea,  they  fuppofed  the  whole  world 

<  to  be  animated,  by  a  principle  fimilar  to  that 

*  which  animates  man  and  other  animals,  which 

*  they  made  to  be  the  element  of  fire,  the  vital 
‘  principle  of  the  whole  univerfe.  And  laft 

*“  <  of  all,  they  got  the  idea  of  the  world  being 
‘a  machine ,  and  therefore  of  its  requiring  a 

*  maker  diftindl  from  it.  At  this  epocha/  he 
fays,  p.  258,  f  fuperficial  minds,  lofing  the 
f  thread  of  the  ideas  which  had  diredted  the 
‘  former  profound  refearches,  or  ignorant  of  the 
c  faffs  which  ferved  for  their  foundation,  over- 
‘  turned  all  their  conelufions  by  the  introduc- 
‘  tion  of  a  new  and  ftrange  chimera.  They  pre- 
c  tended  that  this  univerfe,  theie  heavens,  thefe 
f  ftars,  this  fun,  was  only  a  machine  of  the  or- 
c  dinary  kind.  And  on  this  hypothefis  applying 

<  a  comparifon  drawn  from  the  works  of  art,  they 
c  raifed  an  edifice  of  the  moft  chimerical  fo- 

*  phifms. 


■•'w?®#*' mi •  • 
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‘  phifms.  A  machine,  they  fay,  cannot  make 

*  itfelf.  It  had  a  prc-exiftent  artificer.  It 
‘  points  him  out  by  its  own  exiftence.  The 
‘  world  is  a  machine,  and  therefore  there  exifts 

*  a  maker  of  it.  In  vain  did  the  antient  pbilo- 
‘  kophers  objeft,  that  the  artificer  himfelf  had 

*  necd  of  relations,  and  of  an  author;  and  they 
‘  had  only  to  add  one  ftep  more  to  the  ladder; 

f  bY  taking  eternity  from  the  world,  and  giving 
‘  it  to  him.’ 

I  he  innovators  ,  he  fays,  p.  200,  e  not 
‘  content  with  this  firfi:  paradox,  pafied  to  a 
‘  fecond,  and  applied  to  their  artificer  the 
‘  theory  of  the  human  underftanding  They 
‘  pretended  that  the  artificer  had  made  his  ma- 
£  chine  upon  a  plan,  or  ideas,  exifting  in  his 
‘  own  mind’.  Thus’  he  adds,  p.  260,  £  the 
£  divinity  was  become  at  lafi:  a  chimerical  and 
c  abftradt  Being,  a  fcholaftic  fubtiety,  a  fub- 
‘  fiance  without  form,  a  body  without  figure, 

‘  a  true  delirium  of  the  mind,  of  which  reafon 
‘  cannot  comprehend  any  thing  at  all.’ 

We  acknowledge  that  both  the  deity  himfelf 
and  the  manner  of  his  exiftence  are  incompre- 
henfible  by  us;  but  neverthelefs  we  fay  that  the 
eye  mult  have  had  a  maker  as  well  as  the  tele J- 
cope,  which  is  an  infirument  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture,  extending  the  power  of  fight,  whatever 
difficulty  we  may  find  with  refpect  to  the  ma¬ 
ker  of  the  eye.  We  may  not  be  able  to  go 
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&ny  farther,  but  fo  far  we  cannot  help  going. 
From  the  nature  of  the  fubjedt,  however,  the 
atheift  may  argue  too  plaufibly  for  the  deift  to  be 
able  to  return  a  ready  and  perfectly  fatisfa&ory 
anfwer. 

As  to  the  evidence  of  a  future  ftate  from  the 
light  of  nature,  modern  unbelievers  make  very 
light  of  it  indeed.  f  Man/  fays  Mr.  V  olney,  p. 
245,  ‘  curious  about  every  thing  of  which  he  is 

*  ignorant,  and  fond  of  a  long  exigence,  had  in- 
<•  quired  concerning  what  would  become  of  him 

*  after  his  death,  becaufe  he  had  very  early  rea- 

*  foned  upon  the  principle  of  life ,  which  ani- 

<  mates  his  body,  and  which  leaves  it  without  dif- 
f  figuring  it.  And  becaufe  he  had  got  an  idea  of 
'  attenuated  fubftances,  phantoms  and  fhadows, 

<  he  was  fond  of  believing  that  he  fhould  con- 
c  tinuein  a  world  underground,  that  life  which 

<  he  was  too  unwilling  to  part  with;  and  the  in- 

<  fernal  regions  were  a  commodious  fi tuation  to 
<■  receive  the  dear  objedt  which  he  could  not  re- 
€  nounce.’  He  then,  in  the  perfon  of  an  imagi¬ 
nary  fpeaker,  whom  he  makes  to  be  the  Lama , 
fays,  p.  245,  '  Behold  Per  fans,  your  invifible 
‘  and  imaginary  world.  Behold  the  origin  of 
c  your  abodes  of  pleafure  and  pain  of  which 
‘  you  have  formed  your  world  reflored  to  its 
‘youth,  your  city  of  refurre&ion,  placed  under 

*  the  equator.  Behold,  O  Jews  and  Chriftians, 

*  the  difciples  of  the  Perfians,  whence  are  come 

*  your 
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‘your  Jerufalem  in  the  Apocalypfe,  yourpara- 
‘  dile,  your  heavens,’  &c. 

We  readily  acknowledge  that  the  heathens 
might  originally  come  at  their  ideas  of  a  future 
Hate  in  fome  Inch  manner  as  Mr.  Volney  here 
defcribes;  and  this  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  philofophical  dodtrine  of  a  foul.  But 
revelation  fupplies  us  with  a  very  different  and 
better  foundation  for  it;  and  more  agreeable  to 
the  principles  of  true  philolophy.  Nothing  is 
laid  in  the  fcriptures  of  an  immaterial  foul  dif- 
tinbt  from  the  body,  or  o!  its  happinefs  or 
mifery  in  an  intermediate  Hate;  but  of  the 
v.nole  man  riling  to  I i l e  at  a  future  period.  This 
is  announced  to  us  by  a  meffenger  lent  from 
God,  who  worked  the  moft  evident  miracles  as  a 
proof  ol  his  million,  efpecially  railing  feveral 
perfons  from  a  ftate  of  death  to  life,  and  ex- 
poling  himfelf  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  molt 
public  and  indifputable  manner,  and  riling  again 
at  a  fixed  time.  And  it  is  not  poffible  to  re¬ 
quire  evidence  more  fatisladtory  than  this. 

There  are  fome  traces  of  the  dodtrine  of  a 
refurredtion  having  been  known  to  the  hea¬ 
thens  in  the  more  early  ages;  and  if  fo,  it  muff 
have  been  derived  from  the  tradition  of  lome 
revelation  made  to  their  anceftors,  perhaps  the 
fir  ft  parents  ol'  the  human  race.  The  culiom  of 
burying  utcnlils,  and  alio  that  of  killing  men 
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and  animals  at  the  tombs  of  perfons,  which 
was  in  ufe  in  feveral  antient  nations,  and  is 
tifed  by  fome  at  this  day,  could  only  have  arifen 
from  an  idea  that  the  fame  things  that  were 
ufeful  to  men  in  this  world  would  be  equally 
ufetul  to  them  in  another.  It  muft,  therefore, 
in  their  ideas,  be  fuch  a  life  as  the  prefent,  and 
not  that  of  an  unembodied  fpirit.  (  Some  of 
f  the  Arabs,’  Mr.  Sale  fays.  Introduction  to  the 
Koran ,  p.  27,  c  believed  in  a  refurrecfion  ;  and 
<  among  them  were  thofe,  who  when  they  died 
'  had  their  camel  tied  by  their  fepulchre,  and 
f  fo  left  without  meat  or  drink,  to  perilh,  and 

*  accompany  them  to  the  other  world,  left  they 

*  ftiould  be  obliged  at  the  refurredtion  to  go  on 
‘  foot,  which  was  reckoned  very  fcandalous/ 
Mahomet  himfelf  retained  fo  much  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  that  in  his  Koran  he  never  fuppofed  the 
virtuous  to  be  rewarded,  or  the  vicious  pun  idl¬ 
ed,  before  the  general  refurreftion. 

Mr  Volney’s  account  of  the  primitive  con¬ 
dition  of  man,  without  any  known  author  or 
guide,  is  not  a  little  curious.  He  fays,  p.  21 1, 
‘  it  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  all  fyftems  which 
‘  fuppofe  the  interpofition  of  a  God,  in  the  origin 

*  of  the  world,  that  man  receives  all  his  ideas 
'  by  means  of  his  fenfes;  that  at  his  origin  ( p. 
24,)  f  man  was  formed  naked,  with  refpedt  to 
(  body  and  mind,  thrown  by  accident  upon  the 
€  earth,  confufed  and  favage,  an  orphan  aban- 
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‘  doned  by  the  unknown  power  which  produced 
f  him.  He  found  no  being  defcended  from  the 
f  heavens  to  inform  him  of  Ins  wants,  which 
‘  he  learns  only  from  his  fenfes,  or  of  his  duties, 
‘  which  arile  oniy  from  his  wants.  Like  other 
f  animals,  without  experience  of  the  paft,  or 
‘  forelight  of  tiie  future,  he  wandered  in  the 
‘  mid  ft  ol  the  loreft,  guided  and  governed  by 
‘  the  affedtions  of  his  nature.  By  the  pain  of 
hunger  he  was  led  to  his  food,  and  to  provide 
*  for  ids  fuftenance;  by  the  intemperature  of 
‘  the  air  he  wilhed  to  cover  Ids  body,  and  he 
‘  ma<Je  himfelf  clothes.  By  the  attraction  of 
‘  pleafure  he  approached  a  being  like  himfelf, 
‘  and  perpetuated  bisfpecies.’  &c. 

Mr.  Volney  did  not,  Purely,  confider  that 
the  lii  ft  man,  let  him  have  had  a  maker,  cr  no 
maker ;  let  him  have  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
or  have  rifen  out  of  the  earth,  let  him  have 
been  produced  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  or  of  man- 
hood ,  yet  that,  without  inftru<5tion,  he  mult 
have  perilhed  before  he  could,  by  his  own  fen- 
fations  and  experience,  have  acquired  knowledge 
enough  to  preferve  his  life.  The  pain  of  hunger 
would  have  come  upon  him  long  before  he 
could  have  learned  to  walk,  or  have  got  the  ule 
of  any  of  his  limbs;  and  the  more  full  grown 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  production,  the  more 
difficult  would  his  learning  to  walk,  or  even  to 
ci awl,  have  been.  Man,  therefore,  mult  have 

had 
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had  a  guide  as  well  as  a  maker ;  and  divine 
interpofition  was  abfolutely  neceflary  at  his  en¬ 
trance  into  life.  Mr.  Volneys  idea  was  evi¬ 
dently  that  of  a  Robinfon  Crufoe,  thrown  upon 
* 

an  uninhabited  ifland,  with  all  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  his  former 
life.  His  primitive  man  muft  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  inftinflive  knowledge  of  a  garden¬ 
er  at  leaft.  He  muft  have  been  able  to  dif- 
tinguifli  fruits  that  were  wliolefome  from  thofe 
that  were  noxious,  and  have  got,  by  fome 
means  or  other,  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  his  eyes, 
and  other  fenfes,  before  it  would  have  been  in 
his  power  to  avail  himfelf  of  that  knowledge. 

Let  Mr.  Volney  confider  what  he  himfelf, 

with  his  prefent  ftrength  of  mufcles,  and  acute- 
nefs  of  intelleft,  could  pollibly  have  done  in 

the  fituation  of  his  primitive  man.  Let  him 
have  been  left  on  the  earth  in  ever  fo  favourable 
a  climate,  and  in  ever  fo  warm  and  comfortable 
a  place,  fo  as  to  want  no  clothing,  yet,  having  no 
ideas  but  fuch  as  he  got  by  the  impreffion  of  the 
objects  around  him,  he  would  have  been  no 
better  than  a  great  fprawling  infant.  By  the 
ftimulus  of  light  he  would  have  opened  and 
fhut  his  eyes,  but  he  would  have  had  no  idea  of 
the  relative  diftances  of  any  objefts.  The  near- 
eft  tree,  the  remoteft  hill,  and  even  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  have  feemed  to  be  in  the  lame  plane 
and  all  contiguous  to  him.  He  might  have  moved 

his 
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his  arms  and  legs  in  an  automatic  manner,  but 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  rife  from  the 
ground.  lie  would  have  felt  the  pain  of  hunger; 
but  though  the  moft  proper  food  fhould  have 
happened  to  be  ever  fo  near  to  him,  he  could 
not  have  known,  without  experience,  that  eat¬ 
ing  would  remove  that  pain.  He  would  there¬ 
fore  have  lain  a  helplefs  prey  to  the  firft  wild 
bead,  if  there  were  any,  that  Ihould  have 
happened  to  find  him.  If  it  fhould  have  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  female,  of  the  fame  fize  had  been 
produced  at  the  fame  time,  and  have  been  drop¬ 
ped  by  another  accident  (the  chance  of  which 
niuft  have  been  very  fmall  indeed)  ever  fo  near 
him;  being  equally  ignorant,  they  would  have 
been  equally  helplefs,  and  mull  have  foon 
perifhed  together,  without  any  perpetuation  of 
the  fpecies.  All  would  have  been  to  begin 
again,  and  to  no  better  purpofe. 

If  Mr  Volney  will  give  himfelf  time  to 
think  a  little  more  clofely  on  this  important  fub- 
je£t  he  will  find  that  divine  interpofitions  mult 
have  been  neceflary  at  lead  at  the  formation  of 
man,  or  that  his  formation  would  have  been  in 
vain;  and  if  they  were  neceflary  then,  they 
may  have  been  expedient  lince  that  time.  Mofes  s 
account  of  the  primitive  date  of  man,  though 
not  without  its  difficulties,  is  certainly  much 
more  probable  than  that  of  Mr  Volney.  In- 
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deed,  no  hy  pothelis  can  well  be  more  impro¬ 
bable  than  his. 

Some  will  fay  that  as  deifm  leads  to  atheifm, 
Socinianifin  leads  to  deifm;  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  there  are  many  inftances  of  this  tran- 
fition,  nor  is  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe.  Many  chriftians  from  being 
Calvinifts  became  Arminians,  from  Arminians 
Arians,  and  from  Arians  Socinians,  from  a 
difpofition  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  authority, 
and  to  fhew  that  they  have  diverted  themfelves 
of  the  prejudices  of  education;  or  from  a  love  of 
truth,  and  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  not  accompanied 
with  an  equal  love  of  virtue,  or  a  ferious  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  future  fiate.  And  if  thefe  ltates  of  mind 
have  had  much  influence  in  thefe  changes  of 
fentiment,  they  will  naturally  tend  to  lead  them 
farther,  even  to  deifm  and  atheifm. 

But  where  freedom  of  thinking  is  joined 
to  real  piety,  and  a  fenfe  of  the  value  of  reve¬ 
lation,  as  that  which  alone  can  give  us  any 
affurance  of  a  future  ftate,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Socinianifin  and  deifm  (which  is  now  leen 
to  be  intimately  connected  with  atheifm)  will 
appear  to  be  infinitely  greater,  and  of  a  much 
more  ferious  nature,  than  any  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  preceding  it,  and  therefore  will  not 
be  fo  lightly  palled.  The  difference  between 
the  belief  of  a  future  ftate,  which  is  common 
to  all  the  various  denominations  of  chriftians, 
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and  the  total  rejection  of  it,  which  neceffarily 
follows  the  dilbelief  of  revelation,  is  fuch  as 
muft  aff?6t  a  thinking  and  ferious  mind  un- 
fpeakably  more  than  any  other  difference  of 
opinion  whatever.  The  feeling  of  this,  joined 
to  the  greater  clearnefs  of  the  evidences  of  reve¬ 
lation,  will  prevent  any  truly  ferious  perfons 
from  palling  that  boundary.  This  opinion  will 
appear  harfh  and  uncharitable  in  lome  particular 
cales;  but  it  agrees  with  my  own  obfervation 
as  far  as  it  goes,  fo  that  1  can  fay,  as  before, 
with  Dr.  Hartley,  that  ‘infidelity  is  never  found 
'  to  confift  with  an  exalted  piety  and  devotion 
‘  to  God.’ 

As  to  Voltaire,  D’Alembert,  Mr  Volney, 
and  almoft  all  the  modern  unbelievers  whofe 
writings  I  have  perufed  (and  there  are  none  of 
of  any  note  that  1  have  not  read  with  the  beft 
attention  that  I  can  give  to  them)  they  appear 
to  me  to  bear  fuch  evident  marks  of  prejudice, 
a  difpofition  to  cavil,  an  indifference,  to  fay  the 
Jealf,  to  feveral  effential  articles  of  found  mora¬ 
lity,  and  a  contempt  of  devotion,  though  the 
nobleft  attainment  of  man,  and  fo  little  defire  of 
that  greateft  of  all  objcdls,  a  future  life,  that  I 
cannot  help  confidering  their  opinions  on  any 
iubject  relating  to  religion,  and  efpecially  reve¬ 
lation,  as  of  little  value,  how  highly  foever  I 
may  think,  (and  I  am  difpofed  to  think  very 
highly)  of  their  abilities  in  other  refpeffs. 

SECTION. 
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SECTION  X. 

General  Obfervations  on  the  Prevalence  of  In¬ 
fidelity. 

Ardently  as  the  zealous  chriftian  nuift 

with  for  the  extenfion  of  his  religion,  and  the 
univerfal  prevalence  of  thofe  principles  which 
he  conceives  to  enlighten  his  own  mind,  to 
cheer  his  heart  under  all  the  viciffitudes  of  life, 
and  to  give  him  hope  even  in  death  ;  and  much 
as  he  will,  consequently,  lament  the  prevalence 
of  principles  which  have  an  oppofite  tendency, 
yet,  upon  a  more  extenfive  view  of  the  fubjeft, 
he  will  fee  no  reafon  to  be  disturbed,  or  alarmed, 
at  the  prefent  afpect  of  things. 

The  prevalence  of  infidelity,  great  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  can  never  be  univerfal.  Admitting  re¬ 
vealed  religion  to  be  ever  fo  ill  founded,  no  bet¬ 
ter,  for  example,  than  the  heathenifm  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  yet  being  the  faith  of  the 
bulk  of  the  common  people  in  all  countries  called 
chriftian,  and  they  having  a  ftrong  attachment  to 
it,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  long 
continue  to  believe  it;  fince  it  is  univerfally  true 
that  the  common  people,  who  receive  their 
opinions  and  praftices  from  their  anceftors,  and 
are  little  difpofed  to  Speculate,  are  very  back¬ 
ward  to  change  them,  and  retain  them  a  long 
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time  after  the  more  thinking  and  inquifitive 
abandon  them.  This  we  fee  to  be  the  cafe  even 
when  the  new  religion  has  fomething  the  molt 
inviting  to  offer  in  the  place  of  the  fyftem  that 
is  to  be  given  up.  Heathen ifm  continued  in 
many  villages  of  the  Homan  empire  fix  hundred 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  chriftianity. 
But  as  modern  unbelievers  do  not  pretend  to 
have  any  thing  to  pro  pole  as  an  equivalent  to 
what  the  chriftian  niuft  abandon,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  much  longer  in  the  world, 
and  independently  of  any  rational  evidence  in 
its  favour. 

But  the  rational  chriftian  having  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  is  confident  that  it 
will  finally  prevail,  and  by  its  own  evidence, 
when  it  comes  to  be  attended  to,  bear  down  all 
oppofition.  It  wiil  be  fufficient  to  all  impartial 
perfons,  even  thofe  who  have  not  the  leifure,  or 
the  means,  of  entering  into  the-hiftorica!  invef- 
tigation  themfelves,  that  the  truly  intelligent, 
the  inquifitive,  the  candid,  and  the  virtuous, 
will  be  the  friends  of  revelation  ;  and  that  the 
firm  belief  of  it  tends  to  form  a  character  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  unbelievers,  infpiring  a  dignity 
and  elevation  of  mind  incompatible  with  any 
thing  mean  or  bafe. 

The  true  chriftian,  having  a  conftant  refpeft 
to  God,  a  providence,  and  a  future  ftate,  feels 
himfclf  lefs  interefted  in  the  things  that  excite 
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the  avarice,  the  ambition,  and  other  bafe  paf- 
fions  of  men  ;  and  confequently  his  mind, 
elevated  by  devotion,  more  ealily  expands  itfelf 
into  univerfal  benevolence,  and  all  the  heroic 
virtues  that  are  connected  with  it.  The  chrif- 
tian,  believing  that  every  thing  under  the 
government  of  God  will  have  a  glorious  termi¬ 
nation,  in  univerfal  virtue  and  univerfal  happi- 
nefs,  eafily  yields  himfelf  the  willing  inftrument 
in  the  hands  of  providence,  for  fo  great  a  pur- 
pofe ;  and  confidering  himfelf  as,  with  the 
apoftle,  (2.  Cor.  vi.  1 . )  a  worker  together  with  Gody 
he  will  live  a  life  of  habitual  devotion,  and  be¬ 
nevolence ;  fentiments  which  are  inconfiftent 
with  a  propenfity  to  fenfual  and  irregular  indul¬ 
gence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  generality  of  unbe¬ 
lievers  will  appear  to  be  perfons  to  whom  the 
fubjedt  of  religion  is,  on  fome  account  or  other, 
unpleafant,  and  who  evidently  give  but  little  At¬ 
tention  to  it,  or  to  its  evidences,  and  therefore, 
cannot  be  deemed  competent  judges  of  them, 
whatever  be  their  ability,  or  knowledge,  in 
other  refpefts.  A  great  proportion  of  them,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  are  alfo  profligate,  and  li¬ 
centious  in  their  manners ;  and  feldom  or 
never  looking  to  God,  or  a  providence,  they 
muft  have  their  views  greatly  contracted,  and  of 
courfe  (hew  other  fymptoms  of  a  little  and  nar- 
now  mind. 
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If  any  perfon  will  fay  that  the  principles  of 
chriftianity  tend  not  to  elevate,  but  to  debafe, 
the  human  character,  I  cannot  help,  from  my 
own  very  different  views  of  things,  concluding 
his  mind  is  under  Tome  very  improper  influence, 
fuch  as  prevents  his  forming  a  true  judgment  in 
one  of  the  cleared  of  cafes.  If  he  be  capable 
ot  underdanding  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  mind ,  he 
may  lee  what  I  have  advanced  on  this  fubjeCt  de- 
monftrated,  as  far  as  any  thing  relating  to  the 
affections  of  the  mind  is  capable  of  demon ftra- 
tion.  He  may  fee  the  pleafures  of  fenfation, 
imagination ,  ambition ,  f elf  inter ejl,  fympatby ,  the- 
opatby ,  and  the  moral  fenfe ,  rife  in  due  gradation, 
and  the  three  lad  mentioned  to  coalefce,  and 
abforb  the  former,  as  the  human  character  ad¬ 
vances  in  excellence  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
is  a  capacity  for  higher  and  more  durable  grati¬ 
fications  with  refpeCt  to  a  man’s  felf,  and  fupe- 
rior  qualifications,  and  difpofitions,  for  commu¬ 
nicating  happinefs  to  others. 

Alfo,  the  great  views  opened  to  us  in  revela¬ 
tion,  and  in  revelation  only,  are  neceffary,  as  I 
have  (hewn  in  my  Difcourfes  on  the  evidences  of 
revealed  religion ,  to  enlarge  the  com  prehen  fion 
of  the  human  mind,  and  thereby  to  give  us  the 
fame  kind  of  fuperiority  over  other  men,  that 
men  in  general  have  over  brutes.  Unbelievers 
iii  revelation  and  a  future  date  will  have  little 
inducement  to  think  of  God,  or  of  a  provi- 
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dence  ;  and  confequently,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  they  become  not  only  practical,  but  fpe- 
culative  atheifts.  It  is  impoflible,  therefore, 
that  they  fhould  attain  that  ftate  of  habitual  devo - 
tion,  or  that  conflant  regard  to  God,  that  lively 
fenfe  of  his  intimate  prefence  with  them,  and 
government  over  them,  which  is  necefTary  to 
great  excellence  of  character,  and  which  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  mo  ft  difinterefted 
and  active  benevolence*. 

1  am  far,  however,  from  being  unwilling  to 
acknowledge,  that  there  are  many  perfons,  of 
whofe  underftandings  I  have  the  higheft  opi¬ 
nion,  but  whofe  objects  of  attention  have  been 
wholly  different  from  mine,  who  will  be  fo  far 
from  concurring  with  me  in  this  opinion,  of  the 
fuperiority  of  the  chriftian  character,  that  they 
will  treat  it  with  contempt ;  and  unlefsall  their 
habits  of  living  and  thinking,  which  go  toge¬ 
ther,  could  be  reverfed,  there  is  no  profpect  of 
leading  them  to  entertain  different  ideas.  In 
this  cafe  there  is  no  remedy.  We  mull  continue 
to  differ.  They  will  make  light  of  my  opinion 
on  the  fubject,  and  I  fhall  confider  them  with 
companion  ;  hoping,  however,  that  in  a  future 
period  of  their  exiftence,  even  they  will  come 
to  feel  and  think  as  I  do,  and  that  we  fhall  all 
fee  reafon  to  rejoice  in  reflecting  on  the  wonder- 

*  See  my  two  Difcourfes  on  habitual  devotion^  and  the  duty 
of  not  living  to  ourf elves. 
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ful,  but  eventually  fuccefsful,  methods  by  which 
fuch  a  glorious  cataftrophe  will  have  been 
brought  about. 

Confidering  the  many  difad  vantages  under 
which  the  defence  of  chriftianity  now  labours, 
especially  from  a  prevailing  averfion  to  the  fub- 
joft,  and  a  confequent  indifpofition  to  give  that 
attention  to  its  evidences  which  the  importance 
oi  it  requires  ;  feeing  fo  many  excellent  defences 
of  it  pals  unheeded,  or  without  any  confiderable 
Ciiccjt,  except  confirming  the  faith  ot  thofe  who 
are  already  chnftians;  I  fay,  judging  from  this 
afpefi:  of  things  ,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
final  triumph  which  is  deftined  for  the  chriftian 
religion,  and  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  fo  many  pro 
phecies,  will  not  be  lelt  to  be  accomplifhed  by 
the  flow  procefs  of  argumentation  (which  how- 
ever,  would,  no  doubt,  produce  the  fame  effeft  in 
a  fufficien  t  length  of  time)  but  by  another  age  of 
miracles,  more  illuflrious  than  any  that  have  yet 
been  difplayed,  and  which  is  alfo  the  fubjeft  of 
feveral  prophecies,  efpecially  thatof  Joel,  quoted 
by  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecoft,  which  Ido 
not  think  has  yet  had  its  proper  accomplifh- 
ment.  Ch.  ii.  28.  It  Jhall  come  to  pafs  in  the 
laft  day ,  that  I  will  pour  out  my  fpirit  on  all  Jie/h, 
See.  and  that  this  glorious  time  will  be  preceded 
by  the  perfonal  appearance  of  Chrift  defeending 
in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  coming  to  exercile 
his  proper  kingdom. 

This 
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This  fecond  coming  of  Chrift,  and  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Millenium,  we  are  led  by  a 
whole  feries  of  prophecies  to  expeCt  immediately 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  prefent  European 
monarchies,  which  are  evidently  tottering  to 
their  bale.  Judging  alfo  by  what  we  fee,  there 
is  no  profpe6t  of  the  general  converlion  of  the 
Jews  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  the  apoftle  Paul 
was  converted,  that  is,  by  the  perfonal  appear¬ 
ance  of  Chrift  himfelf;  when,  and  not  before, 
they  will  fay,  (Matt,  xxiii,  39.)  bleffed  is  he  that 
co met b  in  the  name  of  the  Lord . 

According  to  the  fame  fpirit  of  prophecy  the 
deftruCtionof  popery,  or  Pauls  man  of  Jin ,  is  not 
to  be  effefted  but  by  the  appearance  of  Chrift 
himfelf,  and  this  event  may  not  be  very  diftant. 
In  fhort,  all  things  feem  to  be  approaching  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  but  by  the  operation  of 
natural  caufes,  to  the  very  ftate  that  was  fore¬ 
told  fo  many  ages  ago,  as  to  precede  thofe  glo¬ 
rious  and  happy  times,  when  the  whole  earth , 
(If.  11.9*)  will  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord ,  when  there  will  be,  though  in  faCt  here 
below,  2  Pet.  3.  10,  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth 
in  which  will  dwell  righteoufnefs . 

In  the  mean  time,  chriftianity  will  ferve  to 
diferiminate  the  characters  of  men.  It  will  be 
chearfully  embraced  by  the  worthieft  and  the 
beft  of  men,  and  it  will  be  the  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  worthier  and  better,  while  it  will  be 

rejected 
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rejected  by  the  unworthy  ;  and  this  rejection, 
accompanied  with  a  let's  reftrained  indulgence  of 
their  appetites,  and  their  giving  with  more  eager- 
nefs  into  a  variety  of  wordly  purfuits,  will  tend 
to  debafe  their  characters  ftill  more.  And,  from 
the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  men,  it  is  evident 
to  me  that  this  is  the  cafe  in  fa6t, 

1  hat  chriftianity  fhould  have  this  two  fold 
effect,  is  not  extraordinary.  It  is  necedarily  the 
cafe,  in  the  wife  plan  of  Providence,  with  every 
other  means  of  virtuous  improvement.  Nei¬ 
ther  profperity  nor  adverfity  are  ever  fent  in 
vain,  never  leaving  any  man  as  they  found  him, 
but  always  making  him  either  better,  or  worfe. 
Profperity  may  either  make  a  man  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  God,  and  more  benevolent  to  man  ; 
or  it  may  make  him  proud,  infolent,  and  un¬ 
feeling  ;  and  adverfity  may  either  make  him 
humble  and  refigned,  or  fretful,  peevilh,  and 
malevolent. 

f  he  intelligent  chriftian  will  likewife  fee  a 
valuable  purpofe  anfwered  by  the  prefent  pre¬ 
valence  of  infidelity.  It  is  a  ftriking  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecies  of  our  Saviour,  who,  though 
he  foretold  that  his  church  fliould  never  fail, 
likewife  intimated,  (Luke.  viii.  1 8)  that,  at  his  fe- 
cond  coming,  he  fliould  not  find  much  faith  (or  a 
general  belief  and  expectation  of  his  coming) 
in  the  earth.  It  is  likewife  a  confirmation  of 
what  the  apoflles  have  written  concerning  the 

apojlacy 


apoftacy  of  the  latter  days.  In  the  mean  time  the 
prevalence  of  infidelity  is  the  moll  efficacious 
means  of  purifying  our  religion  from  the  abufes 
and  corruptions  which  at  prefent  debafe  it,  and 
efpecially  of  overturning  the  civil  eftabliffiments 
of  chriftianity  in  all  chriftian  countries,  whereby 
the  kingdom  of  Chrift  has  been  made  a  king¬ 
dom  of  this  world,  having  been  made  fub- 
fervient  to  the  corrupt  policy  of  men,  and  in 
every  refpeCt  the  reverfe  of  what  it  originally 

was. 

Thus  are  unbelievers  employed  by  divine 
providence  to  reform  the  chriftian  church,  and 
they  will  do  it  far  more  effectually  than  any  of 
its  friends  would  have  done  ;  and  this  will  pave 
the  way  for  its  univerfal  prevalence  hereafter. 
Thus  the  corruptions  and  abufes  of  chriftianity 
produce  infidelity,  and  this  infidelity  is  the 
means,  in  the  wife  order  of  providence,  of  the 
complete  cure  of  thofe  corruptions  and  abufes, 
with  only  a  temporary  and  partial  injury  to 
that  religion,  of  which  they  are  fo  great  an  in¬ 
cumbrance. 
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SECTION.  XI. 

Advice  to  rational  Cbriflians  ref  peeling  the  prefent 

Prevalence  of  Infidelity. 

As  I  intend  this  publication  chiefly  for  the  ufe 
of  Cbriflians,  and  the  circumftances  in  which  we 
find  on) (elves  are  in  a  great  meafure  new,  and 
peculiarly  intcrcfting,  I  (hall  clofe  the  work 
with  fome  advice  with  refpett  to  our  con- 

duft  in  them,  and  I  lhall  comprife  the  whole 
under  four  heads. 

i.  In  tins  Rate  of  the  open  rejection  of 
chiiltianity  by  lb  many  perfons  of  the  mod 
confpicuous  characters,  it  is  the  peculiar  duty 
ol  every  chriftian  to  make  the  mod  open  pro- 
tcflion  ol  his  religion,  without  being  moved  by 
the  apoftacy  ol  ever  fo  great  a  number,  or  the 
obloquy,  01  ridicule,  to  which  he  may  be  ex- 
pofed  on  that  account;  remembering  the  awful 
denunciation  ol  our  Saviour,  Math.  viii.  28, 
//  hofoeccr Jhall  be  ajhamed  of  me,  and  of  my  words , 
of  him  alfo  will  the  Sou  of  man  be  ajhamed  when 
he  come  lb  in  the  glory  of  his  father,  with  the  holy 
angels. 

In  order  to  make  this  open  profellion  of  chrif- 
tianity  to  the  mod  advantage,  it  is  neceflary 
that  chridians  fhould  a/Icmble  for  the  purpofe  of 
public  worjhip,  though  in  the  fmalled  numbers; 

letting 
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letting  it  be  known  that  there  is  fuch  worfhip, 
and  that  others  may  attend  if  they  pleafe.  A 
chriftian  who  is  not  known  to  be  fuch  except  by 
the  general  uprightnefs  of  his  condufit,  will, 
no  doubt,  be  re  fpe  filed,  but  not  as  a  chriftian. 
It  will  not  be  known  on  what  principles  he  afils, 
and  therefore  others  will  be  but  little  wifer  or 
better  by  his  means.  But  a  chriftian  church, 
a  number  of  perfons  regularly  meeting  as  fuch, 
to  encourage  and  edify  one  another,  reading 
the  fcriptures,  and  adminiftering  chriftian  ordi¬ 
nances,  is,  as  our  Saviour  faid,  a  city  Jet  on  an 
hilly  which  cannot  be  hid;  and  when  our  light  thus 
Jloines  before  men ,  others  will  not  only  fee  our  good 
Works ,  but  alfo  the  principles  from  which  they 
proceed,  and  thus  be  led  to  glorify  our  father 
who  is  in  heaven.  For  the  fame  reafon,  when 
a  fpurious  and  corrupt  chriftianity  is  moft  pre¬ 
valent,  the  more  intelligent  chriftians  fhould 
feparate  themfelves,  and  form  other  focieties  for 
public  worlhip,  that  unbelievers  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  between  them,  and  not 
be  led  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
chriftianity  but  fuch  as  they  perhaps  juftly  re¬ 
ject- 

2.  Every  chriftian  fhould,  as  far  as  poffible, 
make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  his  religion,  that  they  may  appear  not  to  be 
governed  by  a  principle  of  implicit  faith,  but, 
as  the  apoftle  Peter  fays  (i  Pet.  iii.  15.)  be 

ready 
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ready  always  to  give  an  anfwer  to  every  man  that 
ojketb  him  a  reafon  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 
And  the  main  argument  for  the  truth  of  chrif- 
tianity  (but  from  the  difeuffion  of  which  all 
unbelievers  have  hitherto  (hrunk)  is  very  plain 
and  intelligible.  It  is  the  certain  belief  of 
the  great  fafts  on  which  it  is  founded,  by  thofe 
who  mult  have  known  the  truth  of  the  cafe, 
and  who  were  molt  nearly  interefted  to  afeertain 
it.  It,  on  fuel)  undeniable  evidence,  it  be  true 
that  Chrilt  wrought  real  miracles,  that  he  died, 
and  rofe  from  the  dead,  the  chriftian  religion 
is  true;  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  repeated  declaration,  he  will 
come  again,  to  raifeall  the  dead,  to  judge  the 
world,  and  to  give  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works  (which  is  all  that  is  of  moft 
confequence  in  chriftianity)  whatever  unbeliev¬ 
ers  may  find  to  object  to  the  fyflem  in  other 
refpe<5ts. 

But  though  it  be  dclirable  that  all  chriflians 
fliould  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
their  religion,  and  be  able  to  give  a  fatisfa<5tory 
reafon  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  this  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  its  effect  on  their  hearts  and  lives.  For 
this  purpofe  a  firm  faith,  however  acquired,  or 
on  whatever  principles  fupported,  is  fufficient. 
If  any  man  really  believe  in  the  being  and  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God  here,  and  in  a  future  Hate 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  hereafter,  he  will 

regu- 
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regulate  his  life  according  to  it;  and  with  refpeft 
to  bimfelf  nothing  more  could  be  done,  it  he 
underftood  the  true  grounds  of  his  faith  ever  lb 
well.  Every  perfon,  therefore,  who  is  himfelf 
a' firm  believer  in  thefe  principles,  and  le  ifible 
of  their  importance,  will  endeavour  to  inftil 
them  into  the  minds  of  his  children  and  depen¬ 
dents  as  effeftually  as  he  can,  even  before  they 
are  capable  of  underltanding  the  grounds  of 
them.  On  this  principle  men  always  aft  in  other 
refpefts.  A  man  may  be  a  good  praftical  arith¬ 
metician,  or  a  furveyor,  without  underltanding 
the  reafons  of  the  rules  by  which  he  operates. 
He  will  make  no  miftafee  in  the  application  of 
the  rule  of  three,  or  that  of  the  ex  tradtion  of  roots 
though  he  thould  not  know  the  reafons  why 
he  multiplies  and  divides  as  he  is  directed  to 
do.  And  he  may  furvey  land  with  great  accu¬ 
racy,  without  underltanding  the  principles  of 
trigonometry,  from  which  the  rules  of  his  prac¬ 
tice  are  deduced. 

3.  But  we  Ihould  molt  carefully  bear  in 
mind,  that  in  the  defence  of  chriftianity,  as  in 
our  whole  conduit,  we  fhould  (how  a  difpoiition 
worthy  ‘of  it.  Belides  that  uniform  fuperiority 
of  mind  to  this  world,  which  removes  us  to 
the  greateft  diltance  from  every  thing  mean 
and  bafe;  befides  that  fpirit  of  habitual  devo¬ 
tion,  and  univerfal  benevolence,  which  raifes 
the  human  character  to  the  highelt  pitch  of 

moral 
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moral  excellence  (of  the  molt  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  which  unbelievers,  who  have  not  the 
enlarged  views  that  chriftianity  opens  to  us, 
are  necefiarily  deflitute)  let  our  behaviour  to¬ 
wards  unbelievers  themfelves  be  the  reverie  of 
what  theirs  generally  is  towards  chriftians,  and 
which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  the  writings  of  Vol- 
taiie  and  others.  Let  there  be  nothing  in  it 
ot  their  farcafiic  turn  of  mind,  which  implies 
both  contempt  and  malevolence.  Let  it  be 
with  that  meeknefs  and  benevolence,  which  the 
apoftles  fo  ftrongly  recommended,  1  Pet.  iii, 
15.  Tim.  ii,  20.  Let  every  thing  we  fay  on 
the  fubjedt,  or  do  with  refpect  to  it,  difcover 
the  greateft  good  will,  and  friendly  concern  for 
thofe  who  differ  from  us,  though  in  a  matter 
of  fo  much  confequence.  Let  us  confiderthem 
as  perfons  who  are  unhappily  milled  by  falfe 
views  of  things,  and  whom,  if  they  be  of  a  can¬ 
did  difpofition,  a  jufter  view  will  fet  right,  but 
whom  an  angry  or  contemptuous  oppofition 
would  irritate,  and  alienate  more  than  ever. 

Let  us  regard  chriftianity  itfelf  as  only  a 
means  of  virtue,  and  moral  improvement,  and 
therefore  let  us  not  be  much  concerned  if  infi¬ 
delity  do  not  (as  however  it  is  too  apt  to  do)  lead 
men  into  vice.  Unbelievers  may  be  men  of 
decent  and  valuable  characters,  though  deft i- 
tute  of  the  more  fublime  virtues  which  give  the 
greateft  dignity  to  human  nature,  and  fit  them 

in 
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in  a  more  eminent  manner  for  the  peculiar 
employment,  and  the  peculiar  happinefs,  of  a 
future  ftate.  Let  us  allb  indulge  the  pleafing 
hope  that  hereafter,  though  not  at  prefent,  their 
minds,  if  not  elfentially  depraved,  wanting  only 
that  farther  light  which  will  irrefiftibly  burft 
upon  them  hereafter,  they  w  ill  be  every  thing 
that  we  can  wifh  for  them,  and  therefore  that 
though  we  differ  at  prefent,  we  {hall  fome  time 
hence  rejoice  together.  We  are  all  brethren, 
children  of  the  fame  father ;  and  though  differ¬ 
ing  ever  fo  much  in  other  refpedts,  flhould  re¬ 
gard  and  love  one  another  as  fuch.  Befides,  how 
can  we  {how  our  fuperiority,  or  greater  com- 
prehenfion  of  mind,  arifing  from  a  habit  of 
attending  to  great  and  diftant  objects,  and  look¬ 
ing  beyond  ourfelves,  but  by  greater  meeknefs, 
forbearance,  candour,  and  benevolence  towards 
men,  as  well  as  by  greater  refignation,  and 
habitual  devotion  with  refpeft  to  God,  and  a 
greater  command  over  our  appetites  and  paffions 
in  general. 

We  fhould  ever  bear  in  mind  that  fuperior 
knowledge  implies  fuperior  obligations.  As  to 
believe  in  a  God,  and  yet  live  as  without  God  in 

J  • 

the  world,  is  worfe  than  being  an  atheift,  fo  to 
profefs  chriftianity,  while  its  principles  have  no 
influence  upon  us,  not  improving  our  difpofi- 
tions  and  conduft,  is  much  worfe  than  not  to 
believe  it  all.  A  profligate  unbeliever  is  much 

more 
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niote  excufable  than  a  worldly  minded  immoral 
chriftian,  a  chriftian  dcftitute  of  candour  and 
benevolence. 

4.  Chriftians  furrounded  by  unbelievers, 
perhaps  without  any  opportunity  of  attending 
public  worfhip,  and  the  received  cuftom  of  the 
times  excluding  the  mention  of  any  thing  rela¬ 
ting  to  religion  in  converlation,  Ihould  be  care¬ 
ful  to  confirm  and  ftrengthen  their  own  faith  by 
a  voluntary  attention  to  the  principles  and  evi¬ 
dences  of  it.  Faith,  as  Dr.  Hartley  has  fhewn, 
admits  of  degrees,  and  between  a  merely  rational 
faifb ,  or  the  limple  a  dent  of  the  mind  to  a  fpe- 
culative  truth,  and  practical  faith,  or  that  cordial 
reception  of  it  which  warms  the  heart,  and  in¬ 
fluences  the  conduct,  the  difference  is  almoft  in¬ 
finite.  The  former,  as  it  refpefts  chriftianity,  is 
of  very  little  value,  as  we  lee  in  the  generality 
of  chriftians,  who  being  wholly  innnerfed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  giving  little  or  no 
attention  to  their  chriftian  principles,  are  little, 
if  at  all,  the  better  for  them.  Nay,  they  are  the 
more  criminal  on  this  account ;  being  poffeffed  of 
fo  great  a  trealure,  and  making  no  proper  ufe  of 
it.  I  he  latter  only  is  that,  faith  which  the 
apoftle  fays,  works  by  ' love  (Gal.  v.  6.)  which 
purifies  the  heart,  and  reforms  the  life  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  formed,  and  kept  up,  in  theadtual  cir- 
cumftances  of  life,  without  great  and  unremit¬ 
ted  attention. 

A  per- 
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A  perfon,  therefore,  who  wifhes  to  be  a 
chriftian  to  any  good  purpofe,  mud  make  it  his 
daily  practice  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
books  which  tend  to  intereft  him  in  their  con¬ 
tents.  Much  of  the  time  that  his  neceflfary 
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bufinefs,  whatever  it  be,  allows  for  reading,  he 
will,  with  peculiar  fatisfadtion,  devote  to  this; 
and  he  will  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  faying  that, 
having  once  read  the  Scriptures,  and  well 
enough  remembering  their  general  contents, 
he  has  no  occafion  to  look  into  them  any  more. 
The  confequence  of  the  frequent  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  books  relating  to  chriftianity, 
will  be,  that  his  religion,  or  fomething  relating 
to  it,  will  be  the  fubjedt  to  which  his  thoughts 
will  naturally  turn,  whenever  the  bufinefs  of 
life  does  not  call  them  another  way;  and  even 
in  the  midft  of  bufinefs  he  will  have  many  mo¬ 
ments  of  pleafing  and  ferious  refiedtion,  w'hich 
will  have  a  happy  effedt  in  preferving  that 
equanimity  which  is  fo  defirable  amidft  the 
viciffitudes  of  life,  preventing  undue  elation  in 
profperity,  and  depreffion  in  adverfity  ;  from 
that  fenfe  of  the  wife  and  impartial  providence 
of  God  fuperintending  all  events,  and  the  happy 
termination  to  which  all  things  are  tending, 
which  this  practice  will  naturally  imprefs  upon 
his  mind. 

If  a  chriftian  have  any  friends,  whofe  views 
of  things  are  fimilar  to  his  own,  he  will  natu¬ 
rally 
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rally  refort  to  them,  and  they  will  ftrengthen 
each  others  faith,  hope,  and  joy,  by  converfing 
on  the  fubjeCt  of  religion;  as  perfons  of  the 
fame  fentiments  and  views  in  politics  inflame 
their  ardour  in  a  common  caufe  by  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  and  converfation.  I  am  even  not  al¬ 
together  without  hope,  that  this  open  rejection 
of  chriltianity  by  Inch  great  numbers,  and  the 
contempt  with  which  it  is  treated  by  them,  will 
operate  like  perfecution  of  other  kinds,  and  ani¬ 
mate  the  zeal  of  its  rational  and  fteady  friends; 
and  alfo  that  this  zeal  may  lead  to  methods  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  chriltianity,  and 
its  evidences,  to  others  who  are  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  them,  which  may  end  in  the 
rechriftianizing  of  the  world,  and  that  on  prin¬ 
ciples  better  founded,  and  therefore  more  ftable 
than  ever. 

But  to  effeCt  this  defirable  end,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  chriftians  make  their  religion  a  pri¬ 
mary  objeCt,  and  confider  every  thing  relating 
to  this  life  as  fubordinate  to  it;  and,  if  there  be 
a  future  life,  of  fo  much  more  value  than  this, 
they  rcafonably  ought  to  do  fo.  Let  the  children 
of  this  world,  as  our  Saviour  calls  them,  give 
their  whole  attention,  as  they  do,  to  the  perifh- 
able  things  of  it;  but  let  the  children  of  light; 
the  heirs  of  immortality,  habitually  look  above 
and  beyond  it,  to  that  treafure  in  heaven  which 
faileth  not,  that  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible, 
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undefiled,  and  which  fadelh  not  away,  not  indeed* 
the  object  of  fenfe,  but  of  faith*  and  furely  re - 
ferved  in  heaven  for  us. 

There  is  no  great  danger  of  leading  any  perfon 
by  thefe  reprefentations  to  make  his  religion  too 
much  an  object*  fo  as  to  neglect  the  proper  bufi- 
nefs  of  this  life,  though  with  fome  perfons  of  a 
peculiarly  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  and  efpe- 
ciallv  after  meeting  with  misfortunes  in  life, 
this  has  been  the  cafe.  The  conftant  prefence 
of  things  feen  and  temporal  gives  them  a  decided 
advantage  over  things  unfecn,  though  eternal , 
efpecially  in  thefe  times,  in  which  all  monkifh 
maxims  are  juftly  exploded,  and  in  which  the 
duties  of  all  intelligent  chriftians  connect  them 
with  the  world  and  the  bulinefs  of  it;  fo  that 
we  cannot  have  any  ferious  apprehenfion  of  this 
inconvenience,  which,  however*  it  is  proper 
to  guard  againft.  Indeed*  I  cannot  conceive  that 
any  of  thofe  whom  I  call  rational  Chriftians, 
whofe  religion  is  free  from  the  grofs  abfurdities 
that  have  long  prevailed  in  the  chriftian  world* 
and  which  have  brought  it  into  the  Hate  of  dif- 
credit  into  which  it  now  is*  are  in  any  danger  of 
this  extreme;  and  thefe  are  the  only  perfons  by 
whom  I  have  any  expectation  that  an  addrefs 
from  me  will  be  attended  to. 

Laftly,  let  the  rational  chriftian,  who  juftly 
difclaims  fuch  doctrines  as  thofe  of  original  Jin, 
arbitrary  predeftination,  the  trinity,  and  vicarious 
v  M  fatisfa&ion , 
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Satisfaction,  as  the  grofleft  corruptions  of  his  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  principal  caufe  of  its  prefent 
rejection  (and  which  on  this  account  his  regard 
for  chriftianity  requires  that  he  fhould  take 
every  opportunity  of  expofing)  be  equally  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  bigotry  of  the  defenders  of 
thefe  do6trincs  (who  are  at  prefent  the  great 
majority  of  the  nominally  chriftian  world)  per- 
ions  who  will  not  fcruple  to  treat  him  as  a  deift, 
or  atheift ;  and  the  hatred  of  the  real  deifts  and 
atheifts  of  the  age.  .For  if  he  be  zealous  and 
a£tive  in  promoting  what  he  deems  to  be  pure 
chriftianity,  their  fentiments  concerning  him 
will  not  deferve  a  fofter  name.  However,  the 
malignity  ot  both  bigots  and  unbelievers  are 
alike  infignificant,  confidering  the  great  obje6t 
we  have  in  view,  and  they  are  infinitely  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  folid  fatisfaftion  which  arifes 
from  the  cordial  efteem  of  a  fmall  number  of 
judicious  chriftian  friends,  who  will  approve  of 
our  condu<5t,  and  join  us  in  it ;  to  fay  nothing 
of  the  folid  fatisfaftion  which  arifes  from  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  a  ftcady  and  undaunted  purfuit  of 
what  is  true  and  right,  the  hope  we  entertain  of 
the  approbation  of  our  maker,  and  the  glorious 
rewards  of  immortality. 
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An  Illujlration  of  what  is  advanced,  p.  18,  concern¬ 
ing  the  Principle  of  Self  Inter  eft. 

THOUGH  a  regard  to  men’s  own  intereft  is 
often  the  reafon  why  they  perform  virtuous  ac¬ 
tions,  and  confult  the  good  of  others,  yet  a 
love  of  others  is  originally  generated  in  a  man¬ 
ner  independent  of  it,  and  even  prior  to  it, 
from  pleafing  fenlations  in  any  way  connected 
with  other  perfons.  A  child  becomes  attached 
to  its  nurfe,  and  to  its  parents,  from  the  plea- 
fure  it  receives  from  them,  and  alfo  from 
the  remains  of  pains  falling  within  the  limits 
of  pleafure,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 
Dr.  Hartley.  He  is  pleafed  to  fee  them  plea- 
fed,  from  his  having  had  moft  pleafure  him- 
felf  when  he  perceived  them  to  be  fo.  This 
gives  him  in  time  a  habit  of  endeavouring  to 
pleafe  them.  But  when  this  affeflion  and  ha¬ 
bit  is  once  formed,  it  is  fo  independent  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  was  compofed,  that  few 
perfons  have  any  idea  of  the  procefs  by  which  it 
is  generated;  and  in  time  the  defire  to  make 
others  happy  is  as  confirmed,  and  influences  us 
as  inftantaneoufly,  as  the  defire  of  felf  preser¬ 
vation;  in  fo  much  that  many  philofophers  have 
fuppofed  it  to  be  an  original  inftinft,  natural  to 
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man,  and  not  generated  from  any  elements  af¬ 
ter  our  birth. 

This  is  molt  evidently  the  cafe  with  brute 
creatures  with  refpe<5t  to  their  ofF-fpring,and  cer¬ 
tainly  without  any  attention  to  their  own  inte- 
reft  or  happinefs,  of  which  it  is  probable  they 
never  have  any  idea,  always  acting  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  immediate  impreflions,  without  any 
thing  that  we  call  reflexion.  Befides,  whatever 
be  the  caufe,  parents  are  more  attached  to  their 
children  than  children  are  to  their  parents,  and 
with  as  little  view  to  any  advantage  they  may 
receive  from  them;  fo  that  whatever  private 
pleafure  or  fatisfadtion  may  have  had  to  do  in 
the  formation  of  this  affedtion,  it  becomes,  and 
very  foon,  perfectly  difinterefted;  and  therefore 
the  fame  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  the  cafe  with 
refpedt  to  general  benevolence.  If  you  afk  a 
truly  benevolent  perfon  why  he  is  fo,  he  can  no 
more  give  any  account  of  it,  than  he  can  of  the 
reafons  why  he  loves  himfelf,  and  the  attempt 
to  derive  it  from  the  principle  of  felf  love,  will 
probably  appear  to  him  to  be  very  far  fetched 
and  improbable. 

Few  of  tiie  adtions  of  men,  even  the  molt  lei  - 
fifh,  have  for  their  immediate  and  proper  motive 
a  regard  to  their  general  intereft.  If  this  was  the 
cafe,  they  would  ftudy  it  more,  and  adt  more  ra¬ 
tionally  and  wifely  than  they  do.  Their  only  ob- 
jedt  is  the  gratification  of  fome  particular  propen - 
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fity,  and  that  of  doing  good  to  others,  or  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  benevolence,  when  it  is  once  formed, 
a6ts  as  indantaneoufly,  and  mechanically,  as  that 
of  hunger  or  third.  At  the  time,  no  doubt,  it 
would  give  a  benevolent  perfon  more  uneafinefs 
to  reprefs  his  inclination  than  to  indulge  it,  and 
therefore  he  has  mod  fatisfaftion  in  adting  as 
he  does;  but  in  thisfenfe  every  adtion  of  a  man  s 
life  mav  be  faid  to  be  feliifh,  and  in  the  nature  01 
things  it  cannot  be  otherwife.  This  is  the  caie 
not  only  when  men  rifk,  or  actually  facrifice, 
their  lives  for  the  good  of  others,  but  when 
they  do  it  from  a  principle  of  honour,  or  the 
dread  of  fhame.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  a  man’s  adting  with  a  deliberate  view  to 
avoid  the  pain  or  procure  the  pleafure;  and  if 
any  man  can  be  brought  ardently  -to  wilh  and 
deadily  to  purfue,  the  good  of  others;  without 
any  regard  to  his  private  advantage,  though  he 
have  the  highed  gratification  in  this  benevolent 
condudt,  it  is  the  moft  properly  difinterefted 
that  can  even  be  imagined.  The  fame  obfervation 
will  apply  to  the  principle  of  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  the  dilates  of  confcience. 
When  thefe  become  men’s  immediate  motive  of 
action,  and  they  have  no  fatisfadtion  equal  to 
that  of  being  uniformly  governed  by  them,  it 
is  the  moft  perfect  virtue,  and  the  highed  per¬ 
fection  of  character  that  they  can  attain  to, 
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The  proper  rule  of  right  with  refpeft  to  any 
inftitution,  or  piece  of  workmanfhip,  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  author  of  it.  The  proper  conduct 
of  a  boy  at  f'chool,  is  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
it,  which  were  laid  down  by  the  mafter,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  his  fcholars  ;  and 
that  precife  number  of  wheels  in  a  clock,  and 
that  difpofition  of  them,  is  right,  which  bell  an- 
fwc rs  the  purpofe  of  the  maker  of  it.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  therefore,  right  conduct  in  men, 
as  beings  under  the  moral  government  of  their 
maker,  is  a  conformity  to  his  will;  it  being 
taken  for  granted,  that  his  will  and  objedt  is  the 
happinefs  of  his  creatures.  A  chi'iltian  being 
fully  perfuaded  of  this,  will  make  this  his  ob¬ 
ject,  and  endeavouring  to  overlook  his  indivi¬ 
dual  interelf,  he  will  a<5t  that  part  which  he  con¬ 
ceives  his  maker,  and  the  good  of  his  fellow 
creatures  requires,  though  it  lead  to  danger,  fuf- 
fering,  and  even  death. 

Every  intelligent  being  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
full  his  own  intereft,  and  make  this  his  ultimate 
object,  when  he  does  not  aft  from  any  particular 
imprefTion,  but  from  cool  refleftion.  But  the 
chriftian  has  a  full  perfualion  that  in  his  cafe,  it 
is  needlefs,  and  even  injurious  to  him;  being  fa- 
tisfied  that,  if  he  does  his  duty,  he  who  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  judge  than  himfelf  will  take  the  belt  care  of 
his  true  intereft  ;  and  though  he  abandon  every 
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poffible  advantage  in  this  life,  he  will  find  it  in 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  an  unbeliever  in 
a  future  ftate  muft  neceffarily  have  his  views 
bounded  by  this,  and  if  he  aft  from  his  bed  rea- 
fon,  he  will  facrifice  every  thing  to  this  life,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  becaufe  it  is  his  all.  In  this 
cafe,  however,  we  fee  what  power  a  fenfe  ot 
fhame,  a  feeling  of  patriotiftn,  and  other  prin- 
ciples  (which,  being  once  formed,  aft  mechani¬ 
cally)  have  to  carry  men  to  difpife  danger  and 
death,  equal,  in  many  cafes,  to  that  of  the  chrif- 
tian  martyrs  ;  but  they  cannot  do  it  with  the 
fame  certainty,  becaufe  in  the  chriftian  there  is 
no  oppolition  between  the  dictates  of  his  coolelt 
refleftion,  and  any  other  approved  principle  of 
aft  ion,  whereas  with  the  unbeliever  they  are 
much  at  variance. 

Admitting  believers  and  unbelievers  to  be 
governed  by  the  principle  of  felf  intereft  ( though 
the  moft  felfilh  are  by  no  means  uniformly  fo) 
the  man  who  with  a  Heady  eye  can  contemplate 
an  intereft  beyond  the  grave,  and  facrifice  every 
intereft  he  has  in  this  world  to  it,  is  a  character 
much  fuperior  to  him  whofe  views  do  not  go 
beyond  it ;  as  much  fo  as  the  charafter  of  a  man 
is  fuperior  to  that  of  a  child,  and  for  the  fame 
reafon.  He  willalfo  more  eafily  enter  into  other 
great  views,  and  acquire  a  greater  command  of 
his  paflions,  in  which  confifts  the  fuperiority  of 
men  to  children,  and  to  brutes. 
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Mr.  Volncy's  After tions  concerning  the  Theology  of 
the  antient  Egyptians ,  and  the  Antiquity  of  the 
JForld ,  examined . 

AfIER  this  work  was  lent  to  the  prefs,  a 
learned  friend,  who  has  read  Mr.  Volneys  Ruins 
with  more  attention  than  I  have  done,  has  ob- 
feived  to  me,  that  in  feveral  in  (lances  his  Notes 

are  infufficient  for  the  fupport  of  his  text.  Of 

tms  he  particularly  mentions  two  examples. 
Attcr  reprelenting  men,  in  their  primitive  ftate, 
as  confining  their  worlhip  to  natural  objects, 
he  lays  with  an  air  of  triumph,  p.  217,  ‘  And 
‘you,  doftors,  we  appeal  to  you.  Say,  if  this 
‘  be  not  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  all  the 
‘  antient  monuments.’  His  authority  for  this, 
P-  34a>  is  only  a  quotation  from  Eufebius,  who 
quotes  a  pallage  from  a  work  of  Plutarch,  in 
which  this  is  only  faid  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  Chcreemon  and  others,  and  this  only  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  Egyptians.  So  that  this  folitary 
opinion  of  Chenemon,  who  may  be  called  a  mo¬ 
dern,  for  he  lived  in  the  firft  century  after 
(-brill,  (lands  in  the  place  of  all  antient  monu¬ 
ments.  What  the  Egyptians  really  thought 
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with  refpeft  to  the  divinity,  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain,  but  it  is  very  poffible  that  their  worlhip 
of  animals  and  other  natural  objects,  arofe  from 
their  confidering  them  as  reprefenting  the  divine 
attributes,  though  afterwards  their  worfhip  was 
directed  to  thofe  obje6ts  themfelves. 

The  next  inftance  is  of  a  more  ferious  na¬ 
ture  than  this.  Speaking  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  prefent  fyftem,  Mr.  Volney  fays,  p.  221, 
that  ‘  on  the  authority  of  the  monuments  of 
e  aftronomy  itfelf,  it  may  be  referred  with  cer- 
*  tainty  to  near  feventeen  thoufand  years.  If 
'  we  afk  to  what  people  this  antiquity  is  to  be 
4  aferibed,  we  anfwer,  that  thefe  fame  monu- 
‘  ments,  fupported  by  uniform  traditions,  attri- 
<  bute  it  to  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Egypt/ 
Looking  for  the  authority  of  thefe  monuments 
of  aftronomy,  and  thefe  uniform  traditions, 
I  only  find,  p.  349,  4  that  Mr.  Dupuis  has  col- 
‘  le61ed  many  probable  reafons  for  thinking 
4  that  formerly  the  conftellation  Libra  was  at 
c  the  vernal  equinox  /  whence  he  computes 
that,  the  preceffion  of  the  equinox  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  feventy  years  to  a  degree, 
the  prefent  fyftem  muft  be  as  antient  as  he 
reprefents  it.  What  Mr.  Dupuis’s  probable 
reafons  for  fo  improbable  an  opinion  are,  M.  Vol¬ 
ney  does  not  inform  us.  But  according  to  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  who  has  recited  all  that  he  could 
colle£t  from  antient  writers  on  the  fubjedi, 
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there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  vernal 
equinox  having  been  at  any  other  time  than 
when  the  fun  entered  the  conftellation  Aries, 
ndeed,  the  neceflary  confequence  of  this  pre- 
ceflion  of  the  equinox,  through  fo  many  as  feven 
bgns,  in  the  very  different  fituation  of  the  ftars 
wii  i  ie  pea  to  the  fun,  not  having  been  obferv- 
ed  before  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  who,  accord- 
]ng  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  made  his  obfervations 
about  the  year  of  NabonafTar  602,  anfwering  to 
145  before  Chrift,  is  a  alone  a  proof  that  all 
Mr.  Dupuis  s  probable  reajons  are  of  no  weight- 
and  that  the  antiquity  afcribed  to  the  world  in 
the  writings  of  Mofes  is  far  more  probable  than 
that  of  thefe  writers.  But  if  Mofes,  who  is  by 
far  the  oldeft  writer  extant,  had  been  miftaken 
in  this  refpea,  this  circurnftance  would  not  af¬ 
fect  the  truth  of  his  divine  miflion,  and  Itill  lefs 
that  of  Jefus. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  III. 

Mr.  Freret’s  Account  of  the  Condition  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Chriftians  conjidered. 

Mr.  Freret,  taking  advantage  of  the  exagger¬ 
ated  reprefentations  of  fome  chriftian  writers, 
who  have  rather  boafted  that  the  primitive 
chriftians  were  not  of  the  higher  clafles,  but 
generally  poor,  maintains  ( Exarnen  Critique,  p. 
115  )  ‘that  they  were  univerfally  fuch  poor 
‘  and  abjeft  wretches,  as  it  is  always  eafy  to 
‘  impofe  upon,  and  to  make  to  believe  the  great- 
‘  eft  abfurdities  on  the  flighted  grounds,  and 
‘  without  any  examination.’  He  calls  them,  p. 
11 6,  ‘a  mere  populace,  as  credulous  as  they  were 
*  incapable  of  examination;’  whereas  it  is  eafy 
to  collect  from  a  variety  of  circumftances,  that 
this  was  very  far  from  being  the  cafe,  and  that 
the  primitive  chriftians  were  in  general  ot  that 
clafs  of  people  whofe  teftimony  is  always  ef- 
teemed  to  be  of  the  moft  value  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  fuch  as  are  the  leaft  apt 
to  embrace  new  opinions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  apoftles, 
or  of  the  other  immediate  followers  of  Jefiis 
were  properly  fpeaking  poor.  Zebedee,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  James  and  John  had  a  Ihip  of  his  own, 

and 
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and  hired  fervants,  (Mark  i.  26.  j  which  they 

left  to  follow  Jcfus.  Peter,  who  had  a  houfe  at 
Capernaum,  and  who  together  with  his  brother 
-Andrew  wercof  the  fame  occupation,  appear  to 
have  been  men  in  fimilar  circumftances.  Peter 

faid  to  Jcfus,  (Mark  x.  28,)  Behold  we  have  left 
oil  and  followed  thee,  which  implies  that  him- 

iclf,  and  all  the  other  apoftles,  in  whofe  names 
he  fpoke,  could  boafl:  of  their  having  had  fome- 
ihing  to  leave.  John  had  fome  connexion  with 
the  high  prieft  Caiaphas,  and  had  a  houfe  of  his 
own  in  or  near  Jerufalem,  in  which  he  received 
the  mother  of  Jefus  after  his  crucifixion,  (John 
>dx.  27-)  Matthew  was  a  publican,  or  tax  ga¬ 
therer,  and  mud  have  been  rich;  fince  on  his 
becoming  a  follower  of  Jefus,  he  made  a  great 
.lead,  (Luke  v.  29,)  to  which  he  invited  not  only 
Jcfus  and  his  companions,  but  likewife  his  for¬ 
mer  acquaintance  and  brethren  in  office;  and 
furely  fuch  men  as  thefe  would  not  join  them- 
felves  to  a  company  of  mere  beggars.  Poor  as 
Jelus  and  his  companions  may  be  faid  to  have 
been,  it  appears  to  have  been  their  cuftom  to 
give  to  the  poor,  for  Judas  is  faid  to  have  kept 

the  bag  (John  xii.  6.)  for  that,  as  well  as  other 
pur  poles. 

Mary  Magdalene,  and  other  women  who  oc- 
cafionally  accompanied  Jefus,  miniftered  to  him  of 
their  fub/lancc;  ( Luke  viii.  3. )  and  I  hope  they 
will  not  at  this  day  be  defpifed  on  account 

of 
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of  their  fex.  Mary  the  fitter  of  Lazarus  poured 
fo  much  precious  ointment  on  the  head  of.Jefus 
a  little  before  his  death,  as  to  excite  fome  mur¬ 
muring  againft  heron  account  of  her  profufion, 
(John  xii.  5.)  The  funeral  of  Lazarus  was  at¬ 
tended  in  fuch  a  manner  as  proves  that  the 
family  was  opulent.  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  who 
begged  the  body  of  Jefus,  wras  a  rich  man, 
and  in  a  fepulchre  of  his,  hewn  out  of  a  rock, 
was  Jefus  buried.  His  friends  had  alfo  pro¬ 
cured  a  great  quantity  of  the  moft  cofily  fpices, 
with  which  to  embalm  him.  While  Jefus  lived 
he  could  not  have  appeared  in  a  very  con¬ 
temptible  light,  even  to  his  enemies,  for  he  and 
his  friends  were  fometimes  invited  to  the  tables 
of  the  rich  Pharifees.  All  thefe  are  circum-. 
fiances  that  do  not  mark  indigence. 

Among  the  very  firft  converts  to  chriftianity 
were  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world, 
(A6ts  ii.  9.)  Partbians  and  Medes ,  Elamites ,  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mefopotamia,  Cappadocia ,  Pontus  and 
Apia,  Phrygia ,  Pampbilia ,  Egypt ,  and  Cyrene 
in  Lybia ,  perfons  from  Rome ,  Cretes ,  and  Arabi¬ 
ans.  And  they  were  only  perfons  of  confiderable 
property,  who  could  leave  thefe  diftant  coun¬ 
tries  and  attend  the  public  feftivals  at  Jerufalem. 
The  eunuch,  a  perfon  of  great  authority  under 
Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians ,  (Adis  viii.  27.) 
who  had  the  charge  of  all  her  treafure,  and  who 
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travelled  in  a  chariot,  could  not  have  been 
poor. 

Though  many  of  the  primitive  chriftians 
were  poor,  others  had  polleflions  which  they 
fold  for  the  common  benefit.  (A<fts  ii.  45) 
Barnabas  fold  an  efiate  which  he  had  in  Cyprus, 
(A<5ts  iv.  36)  Among  the  moft  early  convents 
were  a  great  number  of  priefls ,  (A6ts  vi.  7)  and 
thefe  were  of  the  higheft  clafs  of  perfons  in  the 
country.  Paul,  who  was  educated  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  who  was  employed  by  the  high 
priefts  in  the  perfecution  of  the  chriftians,  and 
who  travelled  to  Damafcus  for  that  purpofe, 
mult  have  been  a  man  of  fome  fortune  as  well 
as  education.  Cornelius,  the  firft  gentile  con- 
vert,  was  a  centurion,  and  highly  refpe&able 
on  every  account;  and  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Cyprus,  was  a  perfon  of 
ftill  higher  rank.  The  difciples  of  Antioch 
were  able  to  fend  relief  to  the  poor  chriftians  at 
Jerufalem,  as  they  did  by  the  bands  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul,  (Acts  xi.  29.)  Of  the  gentile  con¬ 
verts  many  muft  have  been  opulent;  for  they 
lent  liberal  contributions  to  Jerufalem  for  the 
fame  purpofe.  There  were  chrift  ians  in  the 
houfhold  of  Nero,  and  a  near  relation  of  the 
emperor  Domitian,  Flavius  Clemens,  was  con- 
ful  at  Rome,  and  fulfered  martyrdom  at  the 
expiration  of  his  confulfhip,  at  the  fame  time 
that  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla  was  fent  into  ba- 
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nifhment,  as  was  a  niece  of  his  of  the  fame 
name.  In  the  apoftolic  epiftles  we  find  ex¬ 
hortations  to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  which 
thews  that  then,  as  well  as  now,  there  were 
among  chriftians  perfons  of  both  dalles. 

Many  of  the  chriftian  churches,  in  very 
early  times,  long  before  they  had  any  legal 
eftablilhment,  were  exceedingly  wealthy,  and 
befides  maintaining  a  large  body  of  clergy,  they 
had  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  other 
public  ufes.  Pliny  complains  that  the  facrifices 
to  the  heathen  gods  had  been  almoft  wholly 
difcontinued  in  his  province  of  Bithynia,  which 
thews  that  the  perfons  who  had  been  at  that  ex¬ 
pence,  and  which  muft  have  been  very  confider- 
able,  had  become  chriftians.  He  alfo  fays  that 
there  were  chriftians  of  all  ranks  (omnis  ordirds) 
as  well  as  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes.* 

As  to  literature,  though  the  generality  of 
the  primitive  chriftians  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
been  learned,  they  were  far  from  being  defpi- 
cable  in  that  refped.  Jefus  and  all  the  apoftles 
could  preach,  and  difpute  out  of  the  fcriptures. 
The  books  of  the  New  Teftament  prove  at  leaft 
that  feveral  of  them  could  write,  and  Paul  was 
probably  as  well  educated  as  any  Jew  whatever. 
And  contemptuoufly  as  it  is  the  cuftorn  of  mo- 

*  In  Lardner’s  JenviJh  and  Heathen  tejlimonies,  the  words 
omnis  ordinis  are  omitted  in  the  quotation  from  Pliny,  though 
the  tranflation  is  right. 
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ciein  unbeJievei  s  to  treat  the  Jews,  there  was  no 
antient  nation,  I  will  even  venture  to  fay  no 
modern  one,  in  which  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  were  fo  common.  Compared  with  the 
Jews  of  that  age,  the  great  body  of  the  Greeks, 
and  much  more  that  of  the  Romans,  were  bar¬ 
barians  in  that  refpeft. 

The  chriftian  church  foon  abounded  with 
learned  writers.  Jufiin  Martyr  was  a  Platonic 
philofopher,  and  many  of  the  bifhops  in  the 
earlieft  times  were  writers,  though  not  many  of 
their  produ&ions  are  now  extant.  In  the  fecond 
century  the  chriftian  writers  greatly  outnumber¬ 
ed  thofe  of  the  heathens,  and  before  the  time 
ot  Conftantine,  the  latter  bore  but  a  fmall 
proportion  to  the  former.  All  the  heathen 
world  in  thole  times  had  no  men  to  compare  to 
Oiigen,  or  Kufebius,  tor  genius,  learning,  or 
affiduity  as  writers.  And  we  have  hardly  any 
account  of  a  private  library  equal  to  that  of 
Pam  phi  lus  of  Caefarea,  who  fullered  martyrdom 
in  the  Diocletian  perfecution. 

I l.  would  be  caly  to  collect  many  more  cir- 
cumftanccs  in  proof  of  the  very  great  refoebla- 
biiity  ol  the  piimitivc  chriltians,  whom  modern 
unbelievers  affe<5t  fb  much  to  defpife;  but  thefe 
few  are  fufficicnt  to  fliew  that  they  were  not 
lb  defpicabie  as  Frcret  reprefen ts  them  to  have 
been.  The  generality  of  the  primitive  chrif- 
tians  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  illiterate  clafs- 
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but  fuch  per  Ions  as  thefe  all  hiftory  fhews  to  have 
always  been  the  laft  to  adopt  new  opinions 
or  cuftoms,  being  the  molt  tenacious  of  thole 
in  which  they  were  educated;  and  therefore  their 
converfion  furnifhes  a  better  argument  lor  the 
truth  of  chriftianity  than  that  of  more  fpecula- 
tive  perfons,  who  are  molt  apt  to  innovate.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  primitive  chrif- 
tians  gave  abundant  proof  of  great  integrity, 
opennefs  to  conviction,  and  ftrength  of  mind, 
in  abandoning  the  fuperftitions  in  which  they 
were  educated;  and  their  fortitude  in  rifking 
every  thing  in  the  profeffion  of  what  they 
deemed  to  be  important  truth,  can  never  be 
denied. 

Freret  alfo  afferts,  ib-  p.  1 19,  that  f  chriftianity 

*  owed  its  principal  increafe  to  the  violence  of 

*  the  chriftian  emperors/  as  if  its  principal  in¬ 
creafe  had  not  been  prior  to  their  times.  What 
made  it  fafe  for  Conftantine  to  declare  himfelf  a 
chriftian  in  the  face  of  feveral  heathen  compe¬ 
titors  for  the  empire,  but  a  very  general  prepof- 
feffion  in  favour  of  chriftianity  at  that  time  ? 
What  made  the  emperor  Maximilian  confefs,  as 
he  virtually  did,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  extirpation  of  chriftianity  by  perfecution; 
and  when,  after  this,  the  tide  of  power  turned 
to  the  fide  of  heathenifm  under  Julian,  what 
was  it  that  with  all  his  artifice,  he  was  able  to 
do  in  fupport  of  it? 

N  Mr. 
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Mr.  Freret,  in  his  account  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  ancient  feels  of  chriftians,  on 
tne  fubjea  of  the  gofpel  hillory,  fays  of  Cerinthus 
p.  5,  that  *  he  denied  the  refurre&ion  of  Jefus 

Chilli,  who  he  pretended  was  not  to  rife  again 
‘  but  together  with  other  men;’  and  for  this  he 
quotes  the  authority  of  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius. 
Convcifant  as  I  liavc  been  with  the  writings  of 
thole  who  are  ufually  called  the  Fathers ,  this  af- 
ieition  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary,  and 
turning  to  the  pallages  that  he  quotes,  I  find 
that  both  thefe  writers  affert  thediredl  contrary 
of  what  he  aferibes  to  them.  Irenceus,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  fays  exprefsly 
that  he  maintained  that  ‘  Jefus  buffered  and  rofe 
‘  again,’  (Jefum  paffum  eje  et  refurrexijfe)  Lib.  i. 
cap.  25, and  Epiphanius  fays  the  very  fame  thing, 

mirtyS-el*  ici  Ixray,  kJ  ar^Aiv  fyj yytyitnti  ItWOuld  have  been 
extraordinary  indeed,  and  greatly  favourable  to 
the  purpole  of  infidelity,  if  any  fedl,. of  Chrifti¬ 
ans,  of  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  could  be  proved 
to  have  denied  the  refurredtion  of  Jefus.  But 
what  can  we  think  of  a  writer  who  can  fo  fhame- 
fully  mifreprefent  the  very  palfages  that  he  par¬ 
ticularly  refers  to?  All  that  Cerinthus  and  other 
CJnoftics  maintained  was,  that  before  Jefus 
Inhered,  the  fuperangelic  Being,  who  they  faid 
was  the  Cbrijl ,  .and  had  been  united  to  him, 

b  u  him.  But  this  makes  nothing  to  Mr.Freret’s 

purpofe. 


I  might 


I  might  have  extended  this  fe&ion  to  ani¬ 
madvert  upon  other  articles  in  the  works  of  this 
celebrated  writer.  I  will  venture  to  fay  of 
them  in  general,  what  it  would  be  very  eafy 
to  prove,  if  neceflary,  that  under  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  learned  quotation  and  criticifm,  they 
contain  nothing  of  the  leaft  importance  with 
refpeft  to  which  the  fafts  he  alleges  are  not 
greatly  mifreprefented,  and  falfe  conclulions 
drawn  from  them;  at  the  fame  time  that  other 
facts,  which  would  (hew  the  true  Hate  of  things, 
are  kept  out  of  light.  What  he  advances 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  primitive  chrif- 
tians  and  the  opinion  of  Cerinthus  is  only  a 
fpecimen  of  the  whole  of  his  Examen  Critique. 

Thefe  obfervations  lhouldhave  been  inferted  in 
the  feet  ion  concerning  the  ignorance  and  mif- 
reprefentations  of  unbelievers;  but  I  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  take  fuch  particular  notice  of  Freret 
till  after  that  fe&ion,  and  alfo  the  Preface,  were 
fent  to  prefs.  / 

The  End. 
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